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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N 0 need in education is more insistent than that of developing 
a scientific technique which takes into account the social factors 
and implications involved in the educational process. Sociologists 
themselves have only recently come to regard their subject as a 
science and to attempt seriously to develop a scientific method. 
They have in the past approached their data from a philosophical 
angle. This has been necessary and fruitful, but we have reached 
a period of development when philosophizing about social rela- 
tionships and processes is not going to advance us in giving our 
subject its merited place among the subjects for university 
instruction. Sociologists themselves seem to be in more or less 
agreement upon this point. 


This statement is. particularly true of educational sociology. 
The main emphasis and definite progress so far has been in the 
development of a social philosophy of education. The value of 
this emphasis has been to make educators conscious of the need 
of viewing education with reference to social needs and purposes. 
The result has been a very definite social philosophy of education. 


However, social philosophy of education serves merely as a 
beginning. It provides assumptions for the beginning of research 
and experiment upon which scientific techniques and procedures 
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may be based. Educational sociology has a definite task of dis- 
covering the facts of education and giving them scientific inter- 
pretation. As sociologists see more clearly the main application 
of their subject in the field of education, both sociologists and 
educational sociologists will combine to promote this very signifi- 
cant field of research. 


We have frequently indicated the field of this research. It 
must be found in the scientific determination of subject matter, 
method, school and classroom organization, and measurement or 
survey of the results of education. These, moreover, involve a 
study of social backgrounds and other factors influencing person- 
ality and its development. It is our purpose, so far as possible, 
to stimulate research and investigation in this connection. Tue 
JourNAL has given considerable space to this aspect of research 
and will increasingly give its space to the results of such research. 
In so doing, we expect to contribute to the development of the 
science of educational sociology. 


Numerous minor contributions are being made to educational 
sociology from a variety of sources. A recent bulletin prepared 
by Miss Amelia Meissner, curator of the Educational Museum 
of St. Louis, outlining the work of the institution, indicates a 
practical effort to meet definite social needs through an educational 
program. A typical exhibit is a “safety-first village” which is 


proposed as a means of developing safety ideas and habits in 
the children of the schools. 


The report of the California Tuberculosis Association also 
falls in this class. This report, “A Health Survey of Small 
Colleges and Junior Colleges in California,” is designed to dis- 
cover the actual situation in regard to health as a basis for dis- 
cussion and changes in the interest of a better program. This 
type of survey should be encouraged as a valuable contribution to 
the field of educational sociology. 





PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH 
I 
OricinaL NATURE 
THE BEHAVIORIST LOOKS AT THE INFANT 


A S early as 1912, John Watson, then director of the psycho- 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins University, advocated the 
application of the objective, controlled, experimental method of 
animal psychology to the study of human behavior. But it was 
not until 1918 that he set out to apply it to the study of human 
infants, with particular reference to the problem of instinct and 
original nature. Watson’s laboratory was the nursery of a mater- 
nity hospital. He had complete direction of the regimen of 
the infants in it, regulating the stimuli which they experienced. 
Infants came into the nursery at birth, remaining from a period 
of weeks to as long as three years. Watson set out, by the experi- 


mental application of a wide range of stimuli, to discover the 


responses which can be elicited from human infants in the first 
few months of their lives; to describe objectively and completely 
the original nature equipment of the infant and the situations 
which will elicit the infant’s unlearned responses. In his last 
book, Behaviorism, he gives a most interesting account of the 
results of almost daily observation of several hundred infants 
from birth through the first thirty days of life, and of a smaller 
number through the first vears of childhood. Other investigators, 
working with bureaus of child welfare research, children’s hos- 
pitals, and research foundations have contributed more or less 
reliable and systematically recorded observations of infant be- 
havior which make it possible in some measure to check and to 
extend the observations of Watson.” 





1 Watson, Behaviorism, 1925, chs. v-viii; Watson, Psychology from the Stand point 
of a Behaviorist, 1919, chs. vi and vii; Watson, “The Behaviorist Looks at the 
Infant,” Harpers, July, 1927; Watson, ‘“‘What the Nursery Has to Say About 
Instincts,” Psychologies of 1925, 1926; Watson and Watson, “Studies in Infant 
Psychology,” The Scientific Monthly, December, 1921; Blanton, “Behavior of 
the Human Infant,” Psychological Review, 1917, pp. 456-835; Peterson and 
Rainey, “The Beginnings of Mind in the New Born,” Bulletin of the Lying-in 
Hospital, New York, 1910; Lippman, “Certain Behavior Responses in Early 
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It will prove profitable to consider the data which has resulted 
from this observation and experiment, the verified facts concern- 
ing the infant’s unlearned responses. 


At birth the infant exhibits all the vegetative acts incident to sleeping, respira- 
tion, circulation, digestion, defecation and urination, with such subsidiary 
responses as yawning, sucking, swallowing. regurgitating, hiccoughing, spitting 
out, vomiting, sneezing, and the like. The sense organs all seem to be function- 
ing. Evidence of the operation of the kinaesthetic sense organs? is afforded by 
the fretting, crying, and cooing accompanying the digestive cycle. Infants 
will, at birth, when lying on the back in a dark room, slowly turn their heads 
toward a faint light. Eye movements are at first poorly coérdinated. Right and 
left coérdinated movements appear first, shortly followed by up and down co- 
érdinated movements, and later with the ability to follow a light revolved in a 
circle. There is no blinking, during the first three months, as objects are passed 
close to the eye. A bright light elicits signs of discomfort. Most infants, during 
the first weeks of life, react positively and appropriatively to sweet and salt 
substances, in a negative and retractile manner to sour and bitter substances. 
The infant cries at a loud noise, though it appears wholly indifferent to the cries 
of other infants. It smiles, as early as four days of age, at a light stroking of, 
or blowing upon sensitive areas of the skin, such as the face, abdomen, and sex 
organs; at being rocked, or turned on the abdomen across the nurse’s knee; or 
after a full feeding. These responses are partially due to tactual, partly to 
kinaesthetic stimuli. Smiling at other stimuli, such as the mother’s smile or 
“baby talk’ is learned, though it may appear as early as the thirtieth day. The 
infant’s sensory equipment seems, at birth, to be complete and ready to function 
in its characteristic ways. 

A few infants, when held in an upright position, can hold up the head for a few 
seconds at birth. Most acquire this ability after the third day. It is not until 
past six months of age that the head can be held up for protracted periods—the 
ability to do so evidently depending upon the development of musculature. As 
early as five hours of age, touching the face of a hungry baby causes quick, jerky 
head movements. During the first few days the head will be rotated towards a 
source of light, and somewhat later towards a source of sound. As early as one- 
half hour of age some infants, when placed face down on a mattress, will rotate 
the head. All infants of three days of age will raise the head when the face is 
buried in a pillow. 

Stretching and arching of the trunk in response to removal of clothing appears 
after the twenty-fifth day. If held suspending itself by the hand, the infant 





Infancy,” Pedagogical Seminary, September, 1927; and Brainard, “Some Observa™ 
tions of Infant Learning and Instincts,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1927. Good 
summaries of the results of observation and experiment on the infant’s unlearned 
behavior will be found in Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, 1927, chapter 
xi; Perrin and Kline, Psychology, 1927, use index; and Hollingworth, Mental 
Growth and Decline, 1927, chapter viii. 

2 The kinaesthetic sense organs are located in the muscles, both in the striped 
muscles which control posture and movement of the body and in the unstriped 
or smooth muscles which regulate the visceral organs—glands, heart, lungs, 
arteries, intestines, etc. The kinaesthetic sense gives rise to the constant and 
fluctuating background of organic sensation. 
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responds with marked “climbing” motions of the trunk and hips—waves of 
muscular contraction pulling up the legs followed by periods of relaxation. 
Placed naked lying on the stomach on an unyielding surface, many infants can at 
birth turn over. This response involves spasmodic contraction and relaxation 
of the muscles of the abdomen, back, legs, and arms, accompanied by crying. 
Sitting alone becomes possible at about eight months. 


Opening and closing of the hand, spreading and stretching of the fingers are 
present at birth. Most infants, at birth, will grasp a finger or rod brought into 
contact with the palm of the hand. If the fingers are held over the rod by the 
experimenter, they clamp tightly to it. A cry usually starts. During the reac- 
tion the infant may be completely lifted, and will hang unsupported as much as a 
minute. The thumb takes no part in grasping until about the one-hundredth 
day. 

The slightest stimulation of the skin anywhere will usually bring out marked 
arm, wrist, hand, and shoulder movements. Auditory, visual, and kinaesthetic 
stimulus will also bring out such movements. The arms can be thrown up to the 
face, even to the top of the head, and down to the legs. Usually, no matter where 
the stimuli is applied, the movement of the arms is toward the chest and head. 
If the infant’s nose is held, within a few seconds one or both arms fly upward 
until the hand actually comes into contact with that of the experimenter. If 
one hand is held, the other goes up just the same. If the child is dropped, the 
arms are thrown upward towards the head. When the head is being scrubbed, 
the interference of the infant’s hand sometimes interrupts the process. Avoidance 
movements of the hands may be elicited in very young infants by slightly pricking 
the wrist. The hands may be placed in the mouth in the course of random arm 
movements. Reaching for and manipulating objects, a complex act undoubtedly 
involving a large element of learning, appears between five and six months. 


Blanton found that dropping alcohol on either side of the abdomen elicited a 
leg movement on the side stimulated. Blanton also reports that when the big 
toe is pricked to secure a specimen of blood the other foot is drawn up and pressed 
against the ankle of the pricked side. Watson found that whenever an infant 
of more than five days of age is pinched on the inner surface of the knee, the 
other heel is brought up to the spot. Kicking is one of the most pronounced 
movements evident at birth. Touching the soles of the feet, stimulating them 
with hot or cold air, and kinaesthetic stimulation all elicit kicking. Tickling 
the foot or stimulating it with hot or cold water produces marked movements of 
toes and fingers. Stimulating the sole of the foot with an object like a match 
stick usually results in a “‘fanning’’ of the toes, or an upward jump of the great 
toe and a drawing down of the others. This response is highly variable, and dis- 
appears toward the end of the first year. Its appearance in adults is pathological. 
The so-called ‘‘extensor thrust,”’ which seems to be the basic motor mechanism 
in walking, a stiffening of the leg muscles as the infant is lifted to a standing 
position and supported with his feet touching the table top, does not appear until 
after several months. Crawling, pulling up the body, balancing, standing, and 
walking are quite evidently learned combinations of simpler trunk, arm, leg, 
and foot responses. 


’ 


The first vocal response is the so-called “birth cry.” Immanuel Kant supposed 
it to be ‘‘a cry of wrath at the catastrophe of birth’’; but it is merely a mechanical 
consequence of the establishment of respiration as air first strikes the lungs. 
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Various stimuli produce their characteristic cries, readily recognizable, such as 
colic, hunger, pain, and fatigue. Being picked up may cause a new-born infant 
to cry. A cold plunge, sudden dropping, a loud noise, pricking and pinching, 
restraint of movement, cutting, burning, and any kind of surgical operation 
elicit a cry. Blanton reports during the first month the following sounds: m, n, 
ng, w, 7, y, OU, as in owl, ee as in feel, 00 as in pool, a as in an, and a as in father. 
Watson notes such syllables as nah, wah, wuh, la, ba, ahgoo, ma, and da. Blanton 
comments—‘‘of interest was the variety of animal cries simulated in the nursery. 
The ‘pot-rack’ of the quail, the cry of the goat, the whine of the young pig, and 
the wail of the wild cat each had a close imitation.’”’ When the infant is stroked, 
or fed, or otherwise content, a “chatty” verbalization or “‘babbling”’ results. 


The most striking fact revealed by a survey of the new-born 
infant’s unlearned responses is the absence of anything remotely 
resembling animal instinct in his original behavior equipment. 
The stereotyped, highly articulated responses of scolia, neatly 
adapted to given life situations, find no counterpart in the infant’s 
unlearned responses. Even the less integrated and less stereotyped 
instincts of the young bird, beaver, or puppy are lacking in the 
human infant. Suspending the infant in water brings out no 
movements even approximating swimming. Watson summarizes 
his own experiments by saying: 


The behaviorist finds that the human being at birth is a very lowly piece of 
protoplasm ... . This piece of protoplasm breathes, makes babbling, 
gurgling, cooing sounds with its vocal mechanisms, slaps its arms and legs about, 
moves its fingers and toes, cries, excretes through the skin hnd other organs the 
waste material from its food. In short, it squirms (responds) when the environ- 
ment (inside and out) attacks it (stimulates it) . . . I find none of the instincts 
listed by James.? 


Watson’s characterization of the infant’s behavior as “squirm- 
ing’ emphasizes, and accurately, the random, unarticulated, and 
unadaptive nature of most of the infant’s unlearned responses. 
Early arm movements, which result in raising the arms toward 
the chest and head no matter where the tactual stimulus is 
applied, are characteristic. When a noxious stimulus is applied 





3 J. B. Watson, “The Behaviorist Looks at Instincts’ Harpers, July, 1927. 
Watson includes under “squirming” the movements of the smooth or unstriped 
muscles that form the coat of the stomach, intestines, bladder, sex organs, gland 
ducts, arteries and veins, as well as the movements of the striped muscles which 
regulate the posture of the head and trunk, the flexion of arms, legs, fingers and 
toes. The infant ‘‘squirms” inside as well as outside. This internal movement Is 
commonly called visceral behavior, while externally visible movements are called 


overt behavior. 
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to him, the infant “squirms” until the stimulus is removed or he 
is exhausted. Adaptation goes little further. 

The infant’s behavior does show some few rudimentary and 
adaptive patterns, however. In nursing, for instance, the baby 
closes its mouth over the erectile mammilla, sucks, and swallows 
the milk so secured. Now, every movement the infant makes 
stimulates some sense organ. The contractions of his muscles 
stimulate sense organs (the so-called kinaesthetic sense) located 
in their tissue. Moreover, many movements result in new stimuli 
from without. These stimuli resulting from responses are called 
movement-produced stimuli. In nursing, the erectile mammilla 
touching the infant’s mouth or cheek causes him to turn his head 
and close his lips over it. The feeling of the mammilla in his 
mouth causes movements of neck, jaws, tongue, and lips. These 
movements, causing suction, result in milk entering the mouth, 
which in turn is a stimulus to swallowing. A few elementary 
patterns in the infant’s behavior, involving a minimum of learn- 
ing, result from these movement-produced stimuli. But these 
patterns are extremely few, extremely simple, and play a rela- 
tively unimportant role in behavior.* 

We have perhaps given the impression, in discussing observa- 
tions on infant behavior, that the infant’s responses are entirely 
reflexive, that the infant would lie inert save for impinging 
stimuli from the outside world. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Save when drowsy or asleep the infant is in almost 
ceaseless activity, constantly making random, undirected move- 
ments of the arms, legs, fingers, head, neck, and trunk, gurgling 
and making inarticulate noises, irrespective of outside stimula- 
tion. That is, a great part of the infant’s behavior, unless he be in 
an experimental nursery, is impulsive, arising from internal or 
visceral stimuli. It is of the very nature of the infant to act. 





‘ These patterns of behavior resulting from movement-produced stimuli are 
known in psychology as chain reflexes, or better, as serial responses—relatively 
simple responses linked together through the fact that each response results in 
stimuli which set off the succeeding response. 

Whether these simple patterns shall be called instincts is a matter for lexicog- 
raphers, not scientists, to debate. It is purely a matter of definition. The 
elaborate instincts of insects and animals are probably also the result of movement- 
produced stimuli. The writer feels, however, that ‘‘unlearned response” is a 
better term than instinct to apply to these responses of the infant, as the word 
a carries over so many unwarranted implications from the field of animal 

ehavior. 
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It might appear, further, from the above account that the 
infant’s responses are largely segmental in character, involving 
given organs or groups of muscles to the exclusion of others; that 
the infant responds now with this part of the body—eye, head, 
vocal chords, fingers, legs—now with that. The opposite is true. 
Every response, however segmental it may appear to the eye of 
the casual observer, involves changes, minute though they be, in 
the tonus and chemistry of the entire body. Sucking, in the new- 
born infant, is often listed as a simple reflex act—a merely 
segmental contraction of lips, tongue, and throat muscles. But 
any one who has watched an infant when its lips come in contact 
with the mother’s breast has observed that the infant does not 
lie inert while the mouth and throat contract. There are accom- 
panying adjustments of posture and muscular tension throughout 
the body. The whole organism is organized about the sucking re- 
sponse. We recognize this fact in every-day language by saying, 
not “the baby’s mouth is sucking,” but “the baby is nursing.” 
The infant is behaving as a whole, pervasive visceral responses 
accompanying the overt act. Behavior is diffuse rather than 


’ 


segmental in character. 


The especially diffuse, incoherently organized responses of the 
infant which involve pronounced changes in the visceral processes 
and tonus of the muscles are commonly called emotions. Certain 
types of stimuli call out characteristic responses of this sort. Wat- 
son, who as we have noted did the first experimental work on 
infant behavior, describes three types of emotional response which 
appear to be unlearned. These he calls “fear,” “rage,’’ and 
“love.” 


The so-called “fear” response might better be described as 
startle and withdrawal. Watson describes the response as fol- 


lows: 


. . loud noises almost invariably produced a marked reaction in infants 
from the very moment of birth. For example, the striking of a steel bar with a 
hammer will call out a jump, a start, a respiratory pause followed by more rapid 
breathing with marked vasomotor changes, sudden closing of the eye, clutching 
of the hands, puckering of the lips. Then occur, depending upon the age of the 
infant, crying, falling down, crawling, walking, or running away. I have never 
made a very systematic study of the range of sound stimuli that will call out fear 
responses. Not every type of sound will do it. Some extremely low pitched, 
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rumbling noises will not call them out, nor will the very high tones of the Galton 
whistle. In the half sleeping infant of two or three days of age, I have called 
them out repeatedly by suddenly crinkling a half of a newspaper near its ear, 
and by making a loud, shrill, hissing sound with the lips. Pure tones, such as 
those obtained from the tuning fork at any rate, are not very effective in calling 
tem out... ... . 

The other stimulus calling out this same fear reaction is loss of support— 
especially when the body is not set to compensate for it. It can best be observed 
in newborns just when they are falling asleep. If dropped then, or if the blanket 
upon which they lie is suddenly jerked, pulling the infant along with it, the 
response invariably occurs. 

Considerably more work must be done upon the nature of the auditory stimulus 
as well as upon the separate part reactions (frequent urination, defecation, and 
many visceral changes) before the whole stimulus response picture is complete.5 


The response Watson designates as rage has been called, and 
more happily, resistance by Hollingworth and struggle and rejec- 
tion by Allport. It is characterized by flexion of the arms and 
legs, jerking, screaming, rigidity, holding the breath, and. after 
some learning, codrdinated tugging, pulling, pushing, kicking, and 
the like, accompanied by widespread visceral changes as indicated 
by blood tests during the response. Watson describes the response 
in the following words: 


Hampering of bodily movement brings out the series of responses we call rage. 
They can be observed from the moment of birth, but more easily in infants ten to 
fifteen days of age. When the head is held lightly between the hands; when the 
arms are pressed to the sides; and when the legs are held tightly together, rage 
behavior begins. The unlearned response elements in rage behavior have not 
been completely catalogued. Some of the elements, however, are easily observed, 
such as the stiffening of the whole body, the free slashing movements of hands, 
arms, and legs, and holding of the breath. There is no crying at first. Then the 
mouth is opened to the fullest extent and the breath is held until the face appears 
blue. These states can be brought on without the pressure in any case being 
severe enough to produce the slightest injury to the child. The experiments are 
discontinued the moment the slightest blueness appears in the skin. All 
children can be thrown into such a state and the reactions will continue until 
the irritating situation is relieved and sometimes for a considerable period there- 
after. We have had this state brought out when the arms were held upward by a 
cord to which was attached a lead ball not exceeding an ounce in weight. The 
constant hampering oi the arms produced by even this slight weight is sufficient 
to bring out the response. When the child is lying on its back the response can 
occasionally be brought out by pressing on each side of the head with cotton wool. 
In many cases this state can be quite easily observed when the mother or nurse 
_ has to dress the child somewhat roughly or hurriedly.® 





5’ Watson, Behaviorism, p. 121. 
¢ Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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To a third emotional response Watson attaches the name of 
“love.” It is better designated, as by Hollingworth, as content; 
or even better, as by Allport, as the sensitive zone responses. It 
is, as Watson described it, of the following nature: 








The stimulus to love responses apparently is stroking of the skin, tickling, 
gently rocking, patting. The responses are especially easy to bring out by the 
stimulation of what, for lack of a better term, we may call the erogenous zones, 
such as the nipples, the lips, and the sex organs. The response in an infant de- 
pends upon its state; when crying the crying will cease and asmile begin. Gurgling 
and cooing appear. Violent movements of arms and trunk, with pronounced 
laughter, occur in even six to eight months old infants when tickled.’ 















The predominance of visceral changes in the response to stimu- 
lation of the sensitive zones is evidenced by changes in circula- 
tion and respiration, occasional erection of the penis, and the like. 
Indeed, visceral changes may themselves serve as stimulus to a 
mild form of the response, as for example when the infant is 
being left alone during and shortly after feeding. 

Whether or not there are other emotional responses in the un- 
learned repertory of the infant, our experimental observations 
have not as yet gone far enough to show. Perhaps the discontent 
evidenced by the fretting and crying accompanying hunger, 
fatigue, and imposed shifts in position and similar changes of 
condition (not sufficient to call out startle or resistance) involves 
sufficiently diffuse behavior and pronounced enough visceral 
changes to be classed as an original emotional response. Watson 
himself points out the possibility of other responses being defined 
through further observation and experiment. After observing the 
genesis of shame and jealousy, however, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that they are probably learned reactions.* Certainly the 
varieties and nuances of emotional behavior exhibited by the adult 
are combinations of more elementary responses which have resulted 
from conditioning and experience. 

How random and indefinite, how diffuse and relatively undif- 
ferentiated with respect to the stimulus these unlearned emotional 
responses are is interestingly brought out by a recent investigator. 
He discovered that if moving pictures are taken of the infant’s 




































7 Op. cit., p. 123. 
8 Tbid., pp. 148-54. 
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“startle,” “resistance,” and “content” responses, and the films are 
then cut so that they do not reveal the stimulus, it is often difficult 
to tell from watching the moving picture of the infant’s behavior 
which response is active. 

This rather cursory survey of the experimental findings con- 
cerning infant behavior gives us a very different picture of 
original nature from that offered by the instinct psychology. In- 
complete though this experimental data is at the present time, 
it is more valid than the results of arm-chair speculation. None 
of the elaborately articulated, relatively stereotyped, and highly 
discriminating patterns of behavior that we observe in the original 
nature equipment of insects and animals are present among the 
unlearned responses of the infant. The infant’s unlearned 
responses are, rather, random, diffuse, relatively undifferentiated 
and unadaptive in nature—more accurately described as “squirm- 
ings” than as “instincts.” ° But, someone will ask, if the infant 
has no “instincts,” does he not at least have “capacities,” “talents,” 
or “aptitudes” which predispose him to chess playing, music, 
mathematics, tinkering with engines, or political “bossdom” ? 
We will take up this problem in a later paper when we come to 


discuss the social significance of individual differences. But if 


by “talent” or “aptitude” is meant a ready-made something tucked 
away somewhere inside the organism, the answer is “no.” There 
is scant evidence for such innate “capacities.” So far as our 
modern knowledge goes, the data given above represent a complete 
inventory of original nature responses. 





® The infant’s responses, like those of any other young animal, are of course 
characteristic of his bodily structure—his bones and their articulation, the 
specializations of his cells that make muscles, sense organs, glands, nerve tissue, 
and the like. But so are the functions of any object or machine structurally 
determined. We do not speak of machines as having instincts. As Watson 
observes, the psychologist may learn a lesson from the toy soldier or the boom- 
erang: 

“TI have in my hand a hardwood stick. If I throw it forward and upward, it 
goes a certain distance and drops to the ground. I retrieve the stick, put it in hot 
water, bend it at a certain angle, throw it out again—it goes outward, revolving 
as it goes for a short distance, turns to the right and then drops down. Again I 
retrieve the stick, reshape it slightly, and make its edges convex. I call it a boom- 
erang. Again I throw it upward and outward. Again it goes forward revolving 
as it goes. Suddenly it turns, comes back and gracefully and kindly falls at my 
feet. It is still a stick, still made of the same material, but it has been shaped 
ame § Has the boomerang an instinct to return to the hand of the thrower? 
No? Well, why does it return? Because it is made in such a way that when it is 
thrown upward and outward with a given force it must return (parallelogram of 
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forces). Let me call attention to the fact here that all well-made and well-thrown 
boomerangs will return to or near to the thrower’s feet, but no two will follow 
exactly the same forward pathway or the same return pathway, even if shot 
mechanically with the same application of force and at the same elevation; yet 
they are called boomerangs. This example may be a little unusual to you. Let us 
take one a little easier. Most of us have rolled dice now and again. Take a die, 
load it in a certain way, roll it, and the face bearing “six’”’ will always come up 
when the die is thrown. Why? The die must roll that way because of the way 
itJwas constructed. Again take a toy soldier. Mount it on a semicircular loaded 
rubber base. No matter how you throw this soldier, he will always bob upright, 
oscillate a bit, then come to a steady vertical position. Has the rubber soldier an 
instinct to stand erect? 

“Notice that not until the boomerang, the toy soldier, and the die are hurled 
into space do they exhibit their peculiarities of motion. Change their form or 
their structure, or alter greatly the material out of which they are made (make 
them of iron instead of wood or rubber) and their characteristic motion may 
markedly change. But man is made up of certain kinds of material—put together 
in certain ways. If he is hurled into action (as a result of stimulation) may he not 
exhibit movement (in advance of training) just as peculiar (but no more myster- 
ious) as that of the boomerang? 

“If the boomerang has no instinct to return to the hand of the thrower; if we 
need no mysterious way of accounting for the motion of the boomerang; if the 
laws of physics will account for its motions—cannot psychology see in this a 
much needed lesson in simplicity? Can it not dispense with instinct? Can we not 
say, man is built of certain materials put together in certain complex ways, and 
as a corollary of the way he is put together and of the material out of which he is 
made—he must act (until learning has reshaped him) as he does act.” 














CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE OBSERVATIONAL 
METHOD TO EDUCATION 
ELLEN AUGUSTA MAHER 


EXPERIENCE in teaching and using psychological measure- 
ments with children of varying degrees of ability preceded the 
present study of sociological aspects as they function in education. 

Psychological, educational, and performance tests are objective 
instruments. True, one makes a subjective judgment of the 
individual’s performance. However, the results are factual— 
indicating quality and relation. The teacher’s judgment may be 
obtained for each individual. This, too, may be expressed numer- 
ically, combined and ranked with other facts. The experiences 
which make this judgment of extreme importance are based 
upon observation of the individual in group relationship. The 
good teacher, like the naturalist, seeks an interpretation of the 
growing personalitvy—‘“‘the emotivating, feeling, sentimental, 
instinctive, sustaining, energizing, executing, or vetoing function 
of mentality.” ? 

The more complete the study of each individual, the less results 
tend toward standardization—family and developmental histories, 
a study of home and neighborhood conditions, interests, likes, and 
dislikes are immeasurable factors contributing for or against 
normal adjustment. We patch this information together in our 
effort to understand the individual—usually the individual who 
has failed to adjust. 

Today psychiatrists and educators are emphasizing the need! 
of parent education. In the first years of childhood, negative 
impressions may be more readily changed and checked—hence 
the necessity for striving to start the individual on the positive 
road early in life. This procedure requires observation and inter- 
pretation of activities from the time of birth, but not all parents 
are equipped or trained to do this. Lectures and literature on 
child training reach few homes. The scientists have been think- 
ing in terms of standards—normal time for walking, talking, and 
erupting of the teeth, etc. In a few homes comparisons of physio- 
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logical development may be made within the narrow range of the 
family. Unlike characteristics may be noted—one child seems 
extremely shy, another aggressive and daring, one has a construc- 
tive tendency while the other is destructive, but these comparisons 
again are made within the family group. 

Habit clinics are helping to interpret individual behavior of 
the problem child. Could we not work on a larger constructive 
policy, and, during the child’s attendance at kindergarten, develop 
a clearer understanding of childhood needs—both physical and 
mental—and interpret reactions in the light of the combined 
experience of mother and teacher ? 

While teaching a group of five- to six-year-old children, I 
endeavored to establish a relationship with the home that would 
help me to understand each child’s background and give a more 
intelligent interpretation for reactions within the kindergarten 





group. 

Kindergarten activities develop along three lines—physical, 
language, and handwork. The medical examination consists of 
height and weight measurements, examination of teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids, glands, etc. By the end of the first month, repeated 
observations had been recorded—responses to individual and group 
stimuli; medical examinations had been given, recommendations 
noted, and forwarded to the nurse. Every home was visited 
during this month for the purpose of meeting both parents if 
possible. This visit was made primarily to establish a friendly 
relationship between parents, child, and school. In summarizing 
the monthly records I found many observations serious enough 
to warrant immediate investigation. The following case illus- 
trates this: Henry was enrolled in the kindergarten shortly 
after his fifth birthday. He was very well dressed and showed 
evidences of good care. He appeared to be unusually quiet, self- 
conscious, and timid. He preferred to work alone. This was 
evidenced from his choice of materials during the working period. 
He selected a corner of the sandbox for his own use, and did not 
attempt to use the building blocks, the most popular material in 
the room. He enjoyed using paper, paste, and crayons at an 
individual table. The most outstanding success (in handwork) 
was his construction of a covered wagon. He worked faithfully 
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on this project for three days, trying to reproduce one which he 
had seen in the moving pictures. He made no voluntary effort to 
converse with me or the other children ; he was present at, but not 
a part of, group activities. 

One day when the children were about to play games in the 
yard, a small piece of dirt lodged in Henry’s eye. Consequently, 
it was necessary to send him to the nurse and excuse him from 
games. The very next day I noticed Henry standing alone, near 
the fence, while the other children were playing games. As I 
approached him, he started to rub his eyes and mumbled that 
“he guessed he had something in his eyes.” Upon investigation 
I failed to find anything that could irritate the eyes. Soon the 
hands were removed and he watched the group in play. This 
was a very good example of the “conditioned reflex,” but for 
Henry it was simply a means of escape. Fortunately, we needed 
a large ball and he was asked to go inside and find it. When he 
returned with the ball he was surrounded by the children and 
quite naturally entered the game. On the following day, Henry 
was given a task at the beginning of this period, with the definite 
object of preventing a repetition of the previous reactions. 

The home was an extraordinarily neat, pleasant, lower apart- 
ment in a two-family house. Henry’s grandparents lived in the 
upper flat. His mother appeared friendly and very social. His 
father was at home. The mother wished to have me meet him, but 
for some reason or other he did not appear. Later the mother said 
that “he was very timid.” The father was a conductor, in charge of 
a car covering the same route for many years and “knew very 
few people,” never speaking “first”? to anyone. 

As Henry’s record showed that he too was timid, and recalling 
the mother’s description of his father, I planned on my second 
visit to obtain information concerning Henry’s development dur- 


ing the preschool years. 


Henry was an only child, preferring to be with parents or 
grandparents rather than with other children. He had a history 
of chicken pox, measles, septic throat, whooping cough, and 
frequent colds. The family physician had recommended that 
the tonsils be removed, and his mother had planned to have 
tonsillectomy in the spring. 
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I referred to Henry’s timidity and shyness. His mother stated 
that he had shown the same tendency to withdraw from the 
family; he had declined to eat at the table and had refused solid 
food until he was four years old. Up to this time milk, the main 
diet, was served in a bottle. The family went to the beach (during 
his fourth summer) and the mother became so conscious of Henry’s 
“eating habits” that on returning she took definite steps to remedy 
this condition. With a doctor’s advice and guidance Henry was 
trained to eat food and to join the family meals. 

Henry enjoyed playing with his toys, but always alone. His 
mother sent him to kindergarten so that he might meet other 
children. He told his mother about the children and mentioned 
one little boy several times. As this little boy lived in the same 
vicinity, I planned to have him call for Henry each morning on 
the way to school. It happened that this boy was the eldest of a 
family of three and had become accustomed to responsibility. 
In the school, they sat near one another, worked at the same table, 
and gradually enlarged their group. This group experience was 
due to Henry’s friend, for he was too social to enjoy the company 
of one person for any great length of time. 

Each month’s record showed increasingly better social ratings. 
At the end of the fifth month, he became ill and remained at home 
eight weeks. Frequent visits were made in the home so that he 
might feel that he was still part of the group. But it was only 
by skillful planning that another period of maladjustment was 
avoided. One noon, while out walking, his mother suggested that 
they stop at the school and see me. The children had left, but 
there were indications of the morning’s activities scattered about. 
the room. He studied these models and finally sat down and 
started to construct with building blocks. Henry’s mother stated 
that she thought he would be ready to return the following week. 
Henry appeared the very next morning and apparently adjusted 
readily to the group. 

The following indicates concretely the improvement that was 
made: He asked his mother to visit school on a certain morning, 
because he wished to have her see the activities which he had 
tried to describe. Henry was chosen to lead the games, and he 
selected and directed the games with which he was familiar. When 
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one child suggested a game which he did not know, he asked her 
to lead it. He took part in the dramatics and contributed to 
games involving measurement and use of vocabulary. 

By both group and individual tests Henry tests practically at 
age. The morbidity history certainly indicated that he did not 
have a strong constitution. Social development is now about 
normal; that is, compared with the other children in this particu- 
lar group. Contact with the home certainly helped in understand- 
ing and interpreting Henry’s most outstanding difficulty—social 
adjustment. The intelligent codperation established between 
home, child, and school was gratifying in its results. 

After a month’s study the following case showed definite need 
of help and guidance: A pretty little brown-eyed girl of five 
winters was brought or rather led to kindergarten on the first day 
by her twelve-year-old cousin. A pouty, negative expression clouded 
and concealed her attractiveness. She was most attractively and 
appropriately dressed. She was aggressive in all group activities, 
willful and decidedly inclined to disturb. If one child coughed, 
Caroline coughed and continued to cough, thus attracting atten- 
tion. While others in the group were contributing, Caroline ex- 
pressed her disinterest by moving about, playing with her neigh- 
bor, twitching and pulling her dress. 

On the other hand, she was most skillful in developing projects 
and apparently very agreeable in helping those with less power. 
Her work showed originality, ability to create, and power to 
work persistently and consistently on a problem until completed. 
For over a week she patiently and painstakingly struggled to 
construct a piazza. Each rail was measured with the utmost 
pains and placed in upright position. Again this same courage 
was noted in constructing a jewelry box, constructing box, cover, 
and handle with extreme care and precision. 

Caroline was living with her aunt. A younger brother was 
living with her mother in a near-by city. Her father, a traveling 
salesman, lived in an adjoining state. (No reasons were given 
for this separation.) Caroline lived with her mother during the 
first year of her life, with this aunt during the second year. with 
her grandmother during the third and fourth years, and then 
returned to live with her aunt in order that she might attend 
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school. Her aunt appeared to be interested in Caroline and happy 
to have her living with her. This fourth home was attractive and 
very pleasantly situated. During the first visit Caroline proudly 
showed me “her own room.” 

This background speaks for itself. I made my second visit 
for the purpose of knowing how Caroline responded in the home. 
The aunt had observed that Caroline seemed restless and irritable 
during her first visit at two years of age. She again noticed this 
same restlessness and uncontrolled behavior at the beginning of 
this second visit. Her aunt felt that this was in part due to the 
fact that Caroline disliked her twelve-year-old cousin, and the 
dislike was mutual. She seldom mentioned her mother, father, 
or brother. She saw her mother at least once a month. The 
grandparents lived in another city, so no information could be 
obtained for that period. But the aunt had noticed that, after 
starting kindergarten, she was less restless and active and the 
one outstanding home problem seemed to be caused by her strong 
dislike for this cousin. 

Evidently school now provided the outlet for her energies. 
Her dislike for her cousin was now expressed by annoying and 
refusing to obey while coming to school. If the cousin walked, 
Caroline preferred to run, running into the road and courting 
danger. A thorough physical examination revealed no serious 
defect. Examination by a psychiatrist revealed symptoms of 
chorea. A special vegetable diet, and definite periods of rest and 
play were recommended. Caroline was to attend kindergarten 
unless she disturbed other children. 

Her clever handwork and willingness to assist others made her 
popular. I tried to make her feel that she contributed a great 
deal in this particular line, and we hoped that she might assist 
in the other work to the same extent. Confidence gained because 
of recognized success in one line gradually appeared in an effort 
to please in all lines. It happened that I passed Caroline and 
her cousin while they were on their way to school. The three of 
us talked over plans for coming to school and in Caroline’s pres- 
ence we “faced the facts”’—trying to show her that because she 
lived so far from the school, in a district where there was a great 
deal of traffic, it was necessary for all the children to follow 
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definite directions ; that her cousin was extremely kind in bringing 
her, and that if she did not obey, it would be necessary for her to 
remain at home. By the end of the fourth month Caroline was 
happier and a pleasant member of the group. She showed ex- 
tremely good self-control in checking occasional outbursts. Her 
superior intelligence, special talent, and generosity in using it, 
plus social maturity gained by contact with so many people, made 
this particular type of treatment possible. Her aunt was most 
conscientious in carrying out the routine which the psychiatrist 
recommended. 

The following case represents an entirely different problem— 
again a superior child, handicapped by physical condition, home 
environment, and social tendencies: A small frail little girl of 
five years reluctantly permitted her mother to enroll her in the 
kindergarten. She was timid, self-conscious, and shy; she pre- 
ferred to watch rather than to take part in any activity. Her 
attendance was so irregular that, at the end of the first month, I 
scarcely knew her. 

I was quite distressed after my first visit to the home. Her 
mother was untidy and disorderly, the home unclean and dis- 
arranged. As Margaret was neatly dressed, I was surprised to 
find this confusion. Her mother, too, seemed timid, shy, and 
reticent. The same untidy conditions were found when I made 
the second visit. I was interested in Margaret’s failure to attend 
school, and called for the direct purpose of knowing the reason. 
Her mother appeared friendly and affable and gave the following 
information : 

Margaret had eight convulsions during her fourth year. She 
was sent to the hospital and remained there for observation for 
eight weeks. The doctors “thought” that the convulsions were 
caused by some digestive disturbance, but were unable to give a 
definite cause. There has been no recurrence. The next winter 
Margaret had a severe attack of scarlet fever. She was again 


sent to the hospital, remaining ten weeks. Absence from school 


at this time was due to whooping cough. Certainly the morbidity 
history and observations of the home did not give a very hopeful 
outlook. In returning to school after two months’ absence the 
same timid, shy, and self-conscious tendencies were apparent 
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She made no voluntary contribution to any group activity. She 
still preferred to watch rather than participate; she worked alone 
and evidently enjoyed doing so. Toward the end of the third 
month she asked if she might have more time to finish her designs. 
This request furnished the first step in Margaret’s social life. 
She had noticed that others had completed their work long before 
she did, but upon looking around we found some who desired to 
have more time, and so we planned to have these children form a 
little group in one section of the room. This was the beginning 
of her first group activity. I did not feel justified in urging 
participation in activities involving physical exertion, but it did 
seem unnecessary to allow this unsocial attitude to continue. 

In visiting the home for the third time, I referred to Margaret’s 
timidity, whereupon her mother said that “Margaret could hold 
her own with all of the children on the street.” With this 
knowledge at hand I planned to stimulate and bring about very 
definite contributions through language. 

Psychological examination showed that Margaret had superior 
intelligence. Reference to tests showed unusual language ability, 
an extremely good vocabulary, and ability to comprehend. 

Progress was slow, due to the desire to protect Margaret because 
of past physical conditions; frequently the mother was lax in 
getting Margaret ready in time to come to school with the other 
children; the home was not the type to help in training along 
social lines. 

Doris represents another type of problem: aggressive, hyper- 
active, very popular (for short intervals), impulsive, immature, 
poor judgment, inattentive, willing, but apparently unable to 
follow directions. Doris lived with her grandparents. Her 
father was in poor health, in a sanitarium, dying shortly after 
Doris entered school. Her mother is young, attractive, and 
apparently willing to permit the grandparents to assume all re- 
sponsibility. The grandparents live in a modest type of flat, very 
clean and attractively furnished. The grandmother voluntarily 
stated that Doris was “spoiled” and she hoped that contact with 
other children might help to eliminate this trait. 

Observations for the second and third months indicated that 
she was “spoiled,” that her greatest desire was to be the center 
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of attention. She used very immature methods to fulfill this 
desire. She enjoyed and preferred to work with other children, 
ut in the end usually succeeded in disbanding the group, due to 
her suggestion that “something else” be started. 

It seemed probable that laxness in the home and inferior 
mentality caused this type of reaction. Psychological tests showed 
a retardation of one and a half years. She failed consistently 
on questions involving motor control, judgment, and following 
directions. Test results indicated a scattered type of mind. I 
questioned this mental age because of the morbidity record— 
had had pneumonia twice, frequent attacks of tonsillitis, szarlet 
fever, and whooping cough. Tonsils at present are diseased and 
school physician recommended removal. While attending the 
kindergarten she became ill, left lung became infected (father 
died of tuberculosis, only brother died of tuberculosis). She 
returned to school for a month, ear became infected, and an abscess 
formed necessitating hospital care. 

Naturally progress was slow and it was difficult to make definite 
plans for training, attendance being irregular because of sickness. 
However, records showed evidence of gain in poise and control. 
The parents recognized that some gain had been made, but not 
sufficient to recommend that she enter the first grade. With her 
consent it seemed best to recommend that Doris remain longer 
in kindergarten. With improvement along physical lines we may 
be able to obtain a more accurate mental age and to anticipate that 
training can be more regularly carried out. 

The preceding cases illustrate types of problems readily dis- 
covered during the early part of each child’s attendance in school. 
The following case illustrates the type when a difficulty is not 
noted until the fifth month of the school year: A summary of 
the records showed Harry to be a steady, reliable, dependable 
worker. Handwork improved, showing constructive and creative 
ability. His most outstanding contribution was in helping and 
directing in the cleanliness and care of the room. He showed 
superior ability in directing others to share in this responsibility. 

During the fifth month, I noticed that Harry had difficulty 
in following directions. At this time I questioned hearing. Hear- 
ing was tested and according to report was normal. During the 
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next month attention, concentration, and interest seemed to deter- 
iorate and interfered with normal functioning in group activities. 
He stood out as being the one who had the courage not to do 
what others were doing. This was noted when children were 
trying to establish habits; for example, emphasis had been placed 
on using the backs of chairs. Harry met this request by obviously 
being the only one to sit in a slumping position. In breaking the 
habit of “hands in pocket,” Harry again made no effort to codper- 
ate. One day when a visitor was present he refused to participate 
in a game when first called upon. Later in the morning he refused 
to take part in the language game. This unreasonable attitude 
was noted six times on different days, appearing only when 
visitors were present. 

I inquired about Harry’s older brothers and sisters who attended 
this school. One brother had a reputation of being “stubborn,” 
but he could not be compared to an uncle who had been defiant 
throughout his school career. 

By this time I had become well acquainted with the home. 
Harry’s mother was pleasant, intelligent, and very willing to 
codperate. There were five children in the family, with Harry 
the third in the group. The home was a very neat, attractively 
furnished, lower apartment in a three-family house. The father 
worked in a near-by factory. Harry had been a strong healthy 
baby and had been sick but once. During his fourth year he 
had chicken pox. I spoke of Harry’s unusual ability and interest 
in caring for kindergarten materials and the general order of 
the room. His mother stated that he was a great help at home 
because of this general dislike of disorder. He had been trained 
to take care of his own toys and clothing and helped the other 
children in the family to care for theirs. I did not refer to Harry’s 
stubbornness at this time. It was evident that Harry had not 
mentioned it either. In the meantime Harry, the children, and 
I faced the problem. After the first outbreak, the children seemed 
to accept his negativeness and paid no attention to him. Un- 
fortunately I did not remember not to call on Harry in the pres- 
ence of visitors, hence the reason for the six outbreaks. There 
was nothing to do but simply face the facts. Possibly the visitor 
stimulated his attitude; for Harry it was a means of centering 
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attention upon himself. The outbreaks appeared less and less. 
Toward the end of the year I conferred with his mother. This 
seemed necessary because of the danger of future attempts. She 
had discovered that he could not be “forced,” in fact that he was 
‘just like his father,” refused to do a thing one minute and 
repentant the next. Harry craved attention and especially when 
there were visitors in the home. Harry was not antagonized by 
this method of approach. All we can hope for is that impressions 
made at this time will help to prevent future outbreaks. 

After reviewing the records of sixty children, one is deeply 
impressed with the value of this type of study. In the kinder- 
garten we see the effects that come as a result of having lived for 
five years. Negative reactions can be more readily treated at this 
stage than later. It is the kindest contribution which the kinder- 
garten can make. The causes which were responsible for the ap- 
pearance of these negative traits are more or less immediate. I 
question their value as a scientific contribution, for in many cases 
significant data are lacking. For example, Case II gives no clue 
to the original condition which caused the separation in the home. 
Ethically, I, a complete stranger, must accept information that 
is voluntarily given. Thus confidence is established and that is 
a big factor in establishing the best type of codperation between 
home and school. Repeated and welcomed visits can only be 
made on this basis. The information voluntarily given certainly 
helped in understanding each child and formed the basis for the 
individual handling of each case. Add this type of observation 
to data resulting from physical and mental examination, and 
mental hygiene will function more adequately. 











A PROJECT IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
H. M. HAMLIN 


P ROBABLY no widespread movement in education offers a bet- 
ter illustration of the successful application of modern theories of 
education than is to be discovered in the activities centering about 
agricultural extension and the Farm Bureau movement. It seems 
reasonable to believe that those in charge of our public schools, 
particularly in rural] regions, might learn much as to the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of changing present school practices from a 
study of this new and different type of education which has so 
thoroughly established itself in the short space of fifteen years. 

Let us note the program of a single state, Iowa, as described in 
the annual report for 1926 of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of Iowa State Ccllege. 

We learn that during that year 1,725,530 persons, including 
duplicates, attended educational meetings and demonstrations. 
There were 17,949 boys and girls enrolled in club work; 1503 of 
the 1605 agricultural townships of the State carried some sort 
of an educational program under Farm Bureau direction; 87 ex- 
tension specialists from the College gave full time to the work. 
County agricultural agents were employed in every county of the 
state. There were 17 home demonstration agents and 7 local 
club leaders. In addition to the paid workers, an army of 19,683 
farmers and farmers’ wives gave of their time to serve as leaders 
of educational projects. 

This movement has established itself mainly in a period of 
agricultural depression and discouragement. It has progressed 
and expanded while the traditional type of rural education in 
Towa, speaking generally, has been standing still. How can we 
account for its vitality? To what extent does it depend nvon the 
use of principles which have been developed by our leaders in 
educational thought which our schools are still failing to utilize? 

First of all, each educational project undertaken has definite, 
feasible, measurable objectives. The projects to be undertaken 
and the goals to be sought are determined by townships and 
counties at their annual meetings. At the end of the year, there 
is a definite checking of results. For instance, we find that in 
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1926 as a result of the nutrition project 10,744 families reported 
using more cereals, 12,828 families reported using more milk 
and milk products and 10,983 used, more fruits and vegetables. 
In the same year in Iowa, pork production demonstrations on 
422 farms resulted in the raising of 6.64 pigs per sow as compared 
with an average of five pigs per sow in the state at large. There 
were 15,060 persons brought in touch with these swine projects 
through meetings held for this purpose at the sites of the projects. 
Much more detailed facts than these are available with respect 
to each project undertaken, but these are enough to illustrate the 
care that is taken in setting objectives and measuring results. 

The goals chosen are adapted to local needs and are accepted 
by local people. Many projects are carried on in a number of 
communities with very slight modification but desirable diversity 
of objectives is maintained. Results are measured out in the 
community. There is not the easy satisfaction with results in 
terms of temporary ability to repeat information with which our 
rural schools are commonly content. The Farm Bureau holds 
to the sensible view that information is satisfactorily taught only 
when it is habitually and customarily used. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau program is designed to reach and help 
every member of the family. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of extending the period of education well into adulthood, offering 
what is probably the best illustration of adult education on a 
large scale which is to be found in America. At the same time, 
it has given much effort to supplementing the activities of the 
schools of the state through a vital club program for children of 
school age. It has found that a community progresses best when 
all units progress together, not when educational advantages are 
showered only upon the young. By providing a unified educa- 
tional program for all in each community, it has done much to 
make for good relations between the old and the young at a time 
when the influence of the traditional school has largely been 
to create a gap between the young, with their superior education, 
and the old, with their usual conservative tendencies. 

The Farm Bureau educational program has also been a broad 
program. contributing vitally to each of the seven major aims 
of education. It has given first place to vocational training during 
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a period when our schools have largely neglected this phase. It 
has made much of training for the home and for parenthood. 
It has offered some of the best training for leisure activities and 
for citizenship that rural Iowa has experienced. It has a strong 
health program. It has recognized the demand of rural people for 
a balanced education at a time when some have tried to hamper 
them with a narrow vocationalism and others have scorned to give 
training in the more common affairs of their life. 

The Farm Bureau program of education is a progressive, flex- 
ible one. It is tied up with one of the best programs of research 
to be found in any field and the results of research are introduced 
into the curriculum as soon as they can be regarded as reasonably 
safe. -There is no such degree of responsiveness to research in 
the public school of rural Iowa. 

While a broad program is attempted and much ground is 
covered, there is not the gorging with information that is en- 
countered in most schools which have attempted to keep pace with 
modern developments by broadening their curricula. Since the 
program is based on the idea that there is a lifetime ahead for 
education, rather than a few short years into which it must be 
crammed, it goes more slowly, attempting to teach only what can 
be learned. In a given year, a farmer may learn a little more 
about keeping and interpreting his farm records; the next year 
he concentrates on problems involved in the management of his 
dairy enterprise. Because the life of the farm favors it, he has 
ample time to think over and assimilate the new ideas presented 
to him. When will our schools come to appreciate fully the time 
required for true learning in any line? 

While the methods of teaching used in extension work have 
not always been the best, there has been a breaking away from 
procedures still common in our schools. Lecturing is in bad 
repute. Since participation is entirely voluntary, each extension 
teacher must be a master of interest control. Practices advocated 
must be made rational to be accepted; there is commonly much 
thought and discussion among groups receiving this instruction. 
There is usually a good balance between theory and practice, 
though sometimes this group has overemphasized practice as badly 
as the school customarily overemphasizes theory. 
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This far-reaching educational program is carried on with rela- 
tively few workers but these are well paid and capable. In this, 
it is setting an example to our rural schools with their horde of 
underprepared, underpaid teachers. The Farm Bureau has found 
it profitable to expand only as rapidly as finances were forthcom- 
ing to provide competent workers. Have we overexpanded in 
public education of the formal type ? 

The use of volunteer adult workers by the thousand offers 
another suggestion to the school. How many persons are there 
in every community who are able to teach and who willingly will 
assist, for the sheer love of teaching? And how much are we 
sacrificing because we fail to bring our young people in touch with 
those older persons outside the school, from whom they might 
learn so much that cannot be learned from our typically immature 
country teachers? The Farm Bureau has shown us how to use 
even the retired farmer as an aid in giving education, while our 
schools have quite consistently regarded him as the chief foe of 
rural educational progress. 

Liberal appropriations have been made for the supervision of 
the educational program of the Farm Bureau, while rural schools 
have been spending almost nothing for supervision. The ninety- 
nine county agents of Iowa have over them four district supervisors 
and a state leader, the best men that have developed in the ranks. 
In addition, the local efforts of the agents, competent as they are, 
are constantly supervised by specialists in the lines being promoted. 
No educational project is attempted by the agent without the 
direction of the specialist concerned. But what rural teacher has 
a specialist on whom to call to assist her with her problems in 
teaching arithmetic or citizenship or health, problems quite as 
baffling as any the county agent faces ? 

The Farm Bureau movement offers also an excellent example 
as to the financing of rural education. Costs are shared by Federal, 
State, and local units. It is certain that, without State and 
Federal aid, there could have been no such rapid development as 
the past fifteen vears have seen. There might easily have been 
utter failure. Yet we expect our Iowa rural schools to get along 
handsomely with less than one per cent of their funds coming from 
outside the local districts. 
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The fact that a new, widespread, and successful mode of rural 
education has developed does not mean that it has developed as 
a competitor of the public elementary and secondary schools. In 
fact, the one vigorous demand for better rural schools is cotuing, 
in Iowa, from the Farm Bureau. This seems to be true generally. 

Nevertheless, the school should begin to take note of the methods 
and results of its new colleague in rural education. Much that 
it has developed has direct applicability to the schools. Free 
from binding customs and traditions, the Farm Bureau has been 
able to try the new theories the educators have developed, and 
many have been found adequate. Our schools can now follow the 
pioneer. 

Certainly, the spread of this movement has demonstrated that 
the people in rural regions feel a need for a kind of education the 
schools have not been providing. To a considerable degree, the 
movement is a protest movement which would never have 
developed if the schools had been alert and responsive to their 
clientéle. Perhaps there will be an awakening to the fact that 
the type of public school to which we have been accustomed has 
no monopoly on education. 




















EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 
O. MYKING MEHUS 


I N this paper’ we shall give a brief summary of the methods of 
procedure and the findings of a study of extracurricular activities 
made by the writer when he was a graduate student and instructor 
at the University of Minnesota.” The study covers the year 
1924-1925. 

In the fall of 1924, we made a preliminary study in order to 
determine the best method to use in canvassing the whole student 
body of over seven thousand undergraduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. We asked 500 students to keep a daily 
log in which they were to indicate how they spent every minute 
of their time for a week and we asked 500 other students to fill 
out a schedule covering their activities for a week. Only 80 logs 
and 120 schedules were filled out by the students and returned 
tous. Since these students represented several colleges and differ- 
ent classes, it was apparent that there were too few cases to be 
of any value in drawing conclusions. It was also realized that 
it would be impossible to get the whole student body to fill out 
the logs since it involved too much detailed work to keep an 
accurate account of how a student spent his time during each day 
for a long period of time. It was decided that a questionnaire 
offered the best means of securing the information. Accordingly 
the schedule was thoroughly revised and developed into a question- 
naire. 

Ten thousand copies of this questionnaire were printed and 
distributed to the entire undergraduate student body. This was 
done during the latter part of the winter quarter and the first part 
of the spring quarter. In all the colleges the codperation of the 





‘This paper was read before the Section on Educational Sociology at the 
annual convention of the American Sociological Society which was held in 
Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 1927. 


? This study was made by the writer under the direction of the following 
faculty members of the University of Minnesota: F. Stuart Chapin, William 
Anderson, F. Engelhardt,W. F. Holman, and Donald G. Paterson. This is a 
brief preliminary report based on data which will be used by the writer in a 
doctor’s dissertation. The complete report will be published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota this spring. 
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deans and the heads of the departments was secured. In some of 
the colleges, the students filled out the questionnaires when they 
registered for the spring quarter, while in others they filled them 
out during part of the regular class period. The total enrollment 
in the colleges to which questionnaires were sent was 7,130. A 
total of 4,637 students, or 65.1 per cent, filled out and returned 
questionnaires. 

A second questionnaire was prepared and sent to each of the 
campus organizations. A total of 151 organizations filled out 
and returned questionnaires. Since a large number of the organ- 
izations did not return the questionnaires, the writer made a 
personal canvass of the presidents, secretaries, or faculty advisers 
of the other organizations. Data on 149 additional organizations 
were secured in this manner, making a total of exactly 300 
campus activities on which we secured data. 

A study was also made of the birth rate and death rate of 
student organizations on the campus since 1887. It was found 
that there had been a total of 533 different organizations since 
1887. Of this number 233, or 43.7 per cent had ceased to exist. 
The organizations divided themselves naturally into three divi- 
sions—the first division includes those that are purely local in 
character, as musical organizations, literary societies, publica- 
tions, and miscellaneous clubs; the second division includes local 
organizations that have considerable faculty support, as oratory, 
debate, dramatics, departmental clubs, and athletics; the third 
division include those that are backed by national bodies or that 
have become institutionalized, as sororities, fraternities, honor 
societies, religious organizations, and student government. It was 
found that the death rate of the purely local organizations was 
70.6 per cent; of the second group, 43.5 per cent; and the last 
group, 23.8 per cent. 

In order to secure the attitude of the alumni in regard to the 
social and educational value of extracurricular activities, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent out to 1000 of the alumni of the 
University of Minnesota who were graduated from 1910 to 1915 
inclusive. A group of 500 of these alumni who had been espe*- 
ally active in extracurricular activities as students was selected. 
This group was chosen from the Gopher, the annual junior class 
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publication, and included the presidents of the different campus 
organizations, editors and managers of the publications, captains 
of the athletic teams, and members of certain organizations who 
chose their members on the basis of their prominence in cani:pus 
activities. Another group of 500 was selected at random from 
the remaining alumni of the above years—every seventh name 
being selected. 

In determining the extent of participation, the students were 
divided according to colleges, classes, and sex for comparative 
purposes. It was found that the upperclassmen engage in more 
activities than underclassmen, and that women engage in more 
activities than men. The senior year is the period of greatest 
concentration in activities. The median number of activities for 
the entire student body is four for men and five for women, 
including off campus activities. For on campus® activities alone, 
the median is one activity for both men and women. For upper- 
classmen, the median is two for men and three for women for 
campus activities. 

It is interesting to note that 51.7 per cent of the men freshmen 
students do not take part in any “on campus” activities, while 
33.9 per cent of the men sophomores, 26.1 per cent of the juniors, 
and 23.4 per cent of the seniors are not engaged in any extra- 
curricular activities on the campus. In four or more activities 
there is a gradual increase in the percentage of students partici- 
pating as we go from the freshmen to the seniors. There are 1.4 
per cent of the freshmen in four campus activities, 4.2 per cent 
of the sophomores, 5.5 per cent juniors, and 8.2 per cent seniors. 
In seven or more activities there are no freshmen, 1.3 per cent 
of the sophomores, 2.2 per cent of the juniors, and 2.1 per cent 
of the seniors. 

This same general tendency is found among the women students. 
There was 43.3 per cent of the women freshmen who took part in 
no campus activities, 21.2 per cent of the women sophomores, 
25.3 per cent of the juniors, and 23.4 per cent of the seniors. 





*“On campus” activities refer to athletics, oratory or debate, fraternity or 
sorority, literary societies, dramatics, musical, religious, publications, student 
government, and campus social clubs. ‘Off campus” activities include religious, 
social clubs, earning money, housework, theater and movies, parties and dances, 
concerts, and other recreation participated in off the campus. 
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In four activities there is also an increasing number of women 
students taking part in campus activities as we go from the fresh- 
men to the seniors—2.7 per cent of the freshmen women took 
part in four activities; 6.7 per cent of the sophomores, 7.7 per cent 
of the juniors, and 10.5 per cent of the seniors were in campus 
activities. In seven or more activities we find the juniors having 
the largest percentage of participants; namely, 2.9 per cent. 
There are 0.7 per cent seniors, 1.5 per cent sophomores, and 0.2 
per cent freshmen engaged in seven or more activities. 

In the junior college classes we find a larger percentage of 
men than of women students engaged in no activities on the 
campus. While there are 51.7 per cent of the freshmen men who 
participate in no campus activities, we find only 43.3 per cent of 
the freshmen women who are not engaged in some campus activi- 
ties. In the sophomore class we find 33.9 per cent of the men 
in no activities and 21.2 per cent of the women sophomores out- 
side of campus activities. In the junior and senior classes, there 
is very little difference—26.1 per cent junior men and 25.3 per 
cent junior women in no activities; and 23.4 per cent senior men 
and 23.4 per cent of senior women in no campus extracurricular 
activities. 

In regard to participation in specific activities, we find that 
about 40 per cent belong to fraternities or sororities; 35 per cent 
attend church services; 27 per cent attend concerts; 20 per cent 
take part in some form of athletics; 20 per cent take part in some 
religious activity on the campus; 13 per cent belong to social 
clubs other than fraternities or sororities; 7 per cent take an 
active part in student self-government organizations; 6 per cent 
spend some time on publications; 6 per cent belong to literary 
societies; 5 per cent belong to campus musical organizations; 
4 per cent are active in dramatics; 2 per cent are in oratory or 
debate. About 30 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the 
women earn part of their way through school, while 40 per cent 
of the men and 18 per cent of the women are entirely self-support- 
ing. There is an increase in the percentage engaged in religious 
activities from the junior to the senior college. Women are more 
active than men in literary societies and student government. 
Men are more active than women in dramatics and music. 
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A comparison was made of the students prominent in activities 
with the honor students in scholarship. The prominent students 
were selected by asking each organization to list its ten most 
active members. The honor students were those selected by Kappa 
Phi Kappa, Sigma Xi, and other organizations in the spring of 
1925. This gave us a group of 378 prominent students and 173 
honor students, who filled out questionnaires. This was over 50 
per cent of the total number of prominent and honor students 
on the campus. The summary of the results show that the large 
majority of the students in the prominent and in the honor groups 
are in the junior and senior classes ; that these students participate 
in a larger number of activities than the student body as a whole 
does (the median number of activities on the campus for the 
student body is only one, the median for the prominent group is 
three, while for the honor group it is four for the men and five 
for the women) ; that honor students take part in more activities 
than the prominent group does, seems to indicate that at Minne- 
sota, at least, the honor students are not bookworms who keep 
aloof from campus activities. In nearly every activity the promi- 
nent and honor students show a higher percentage of participation 
than the student body as a whole. 

An intensive study was made of a sample group of 321 students 
selected as follows: 107 (57 men and 50 women) in five or more 
campus activities; 107 in two or three campus activities; and 
107 in no campus activities. This study of the sample group 
shows that a larger percentage of the active men and women 
belong to fraternities and sororities than nonactive students. There 
are no significant correlations between the number of hours a 
student engages in campus activities and his scholarship. How- 
ever, there is a correlation of about plus .40 between intelligence 
test percentiles and scholarship. In regard to scholarship and 
participation in extracurricular activities, it is of interest to note 
that the median honor point of the most active group is higher than 
the median honor point of the other two groups. The most active 
group has a larger percentage of its number with an honor point 
ratio of 2.00 or over (B or over) than either of the other two 


groups have. 
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Since there were only three freshmen in the most active group 
mentioned above, another study was made of 200 freshmen from 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. Two groups of 
100 freshmen each were selected. In the first group there were 
50 men and 50 women who were in no campus activities, and in 
the second group there were 50 men and 50 women who were 
in two or three activities. The results were the same for the 
freshmen as for the upperclassmen; namely, that the more active 
group ranked higher in scholarship than the less active group. 

In order to determine whether there was any significant differ- 
ence in the number of activities participated in by graduates of 
the Twin City high schools (Minneapolis and St. Paul), where 
the University of Minnesota is located, and the graduates of the 
high schools throughout the state, a special study was made of 
the students in the Colleges of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
Education, and Engineering. Analysis shows that there are no 
significant differences between the two groups with respect to 
the number of different activities in which they are engaged. 
However, a much larger number of Twin City than non-Twin City 
students are members of fraternities. This is especially true in 
the junior college years. 

A special analysis was made of 904 officers of student organiza- 
tions. These were grouped in three groups: first, those in one 
or two activities; second, those in three to nine activities; and 
third, those in ten activities or more. In every case it was found 
that the students engaged in a larger number of different activities 
also served on more committees and at the same time held more 
offices. This seems to show clearly that those engaged in many 
different activities are also more intensely active in each activity, 
as indicated by the number of committee positions and offices 
held. 

A special study was made of the scholarship of students in 
different sorts of activities, such as athletics, fraternities, forensics, 
ete. This study showed that students with the highest scholarship 
were engaged in student activities of an intellectual sort (literary 
societies, religious activities, forensics, student government, and 
publications) ; those engaged in fine arts (music and dramatics) 
had the lowest scholarship record; while those engaged in social 
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activities (fraternities and sororities) and in athletics occupied 
an intermediate position in scholarship. The students in the 
intellectual activities ranked highest in the intelligence tests. The 
women ranked higher than the men in both scholarship and intelli- 
gence tests in every form of activity. 

In closing we can only very briefly summarize the results of 
the alumni questionnaires. Four hundred and eight alumni out of 
the 1000 returned questionnaires. Two hundred and fifty answered 
the question which asked them to compare the extracurricular 
activities in educational value with classroom work which re 
quired the same amount of time. There was 38.5 per cent who 
were of the opinion that extracurricular activities are more valu- 
able than classroom work requiring the same amount of time; 
25.6 per cent considered them of equal value; while 36.4 per cent 
considered them of less value. In other words, 63.6 per cent of 
the alumni who answered the question, considered the extra- 
curricula activities of equal or more value than regular classroom 
work requiring the same amount of time. 

It must be remembered that all these 250 alumni were college 
graduates with ten to fifteen years of experience in actual life. 
In addition to their four years of college training, many of them 
had three or four years of graduate work. It is therefore signifi- 
cant when such a large percentage testify to the value of extra- 
curricular activities. In analyzing these 250 alumni we find that 
there are 62 business men, 60 educators, 35 lawyers, 27 doctors 
or dentists, 23 housewives, 21 chemists, engineers, or interested in 
forestry, 13 religious workers, 5 writers, and 4 farmers. Only 
28 per cent of the business men said that extracurricular activities: 
were of less value than classwork (hour for hour) and 24 per cent 
said they were of equal value, while 48 per cent declared that 
they were more valuable. Only 30 per cent of the housewives said’ 
that extracurricular activities were less valuable than the same 
amount of time spent on classroom work, while 26 per cent 
declared they were of equal value and 44 per cent said they were 
more valuable than the classroom work to which an equal amount 
of time was given. | sid, 

Thirty per cent of the religious workers said that extracurricular 
activities were of less value, while 8 per cent thought them to be 
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of equal value, and 62 per cent said they were of more value than 
the same amount of time spent on classroom work. Thirty-six 
per cent of the educators favored classroom work above extra- 
curricular activities, while 32 per cent said they were of equal 
value and a like percentage said that extracurricular activities 
were of more value. Thirty-seven per cent of the lawyers held 
that extracurricular activities were of less value, while 29 per 
cent said they were of equal value and 34 per cent thought them 
more valuable. Forty-two per cent of those engaged in chemistry, 
engineering, or forestry said that extracurricular activities were 
less valuable, 29 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 
29 per cent thought they were more valuable. Forty-eight per 
cent of the doctors thought that extracurricular activities were of 
less value than the same amount of time spent on classroom work 
while 22 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 30 per 
cent thought they were of more value. 

We do not want to leave the impression that we feel that the 
opinion of the 250 alumni proves the educational value of extra- 
curricular activities, but we simply wish to point out that some 
significance should be attached to the attitude taken toward extra- 
curricular activities by mature men and women who have partici- 
pated in extracurricular activities in their college days and who 
look back on them with a calm and mature judgment after ten 
to fifteen years out of college life. According to the replies 
received from the alumni, the chief value of extracurricular activi- 
ties seemed to lie in the fact that they offered direct face-to-face 
contacts with people instead of the formal contacts of the class- 
room and that they helped to develop enduring friendships and 
brought about a sense of loyalty to their fellowmen. 

The returns from the alumni questionnaire showed that there 
was a very close relationship between the amount of participation 
at the University in extracurricular activities and the amount of 
participation in the corresponding activities after graduation. 
It seems that both habits of thinking and acting as well as efficiency 
in technique are built up in participation in extracurricular 
activities and that these carry over into community activities. 











KNOW THY PUPIL 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


IT has become a platitude that education is a mutual affair. 
The notion was long ago abandoned that a classroom is a neatly 
arranged group of little funnels into which ineluctable knowledge 
is poured from a reservoir on the platform. 

If this is true of an educational néxus where both teacher and 
pupils embody the same cultural heritage and the same general 
environment, how much more true is it in those situations where 
the students represent a social setting entirely different from, 
sometimes almost diametrically opposite to, that of the teacher. 
Finally, the statement is still more pertinent in cases where 
teacher and pupils are not widely separated with respect to age 
and experience, but are of an approximately similar maturity. 

This means that the need of mutuality and reciprocity in 
teaching reaches its climax in the sort of work usually referred 
to in this country as “Americanization,” or adult immigrant edu- 
eation. The point is not so much that the teacher needs to learn 
from the student—though there is often ample opportunity for 
that—as that the teacher must react to the student, must feel his 
personality and his social significance, and must spontaneously 
adapt his methods to the material represented by the foreign 
pupil. 

The difference is essentially that between teaching a subject, 
and teaching about a subject. For example, there is a certain 
type of sociology textbook, by no means unfamiliar even now, that 
devotes so much of its space to trying to teach what sociology 
is that it has very little left to teach sociology. So the notion is 
widespread that you can teach Americanism by teaching about 
America. Much of the failure of the early Americanization 
activities is traceable to the illusion that it is possible to assimilate 
a foreigner by teaching him American civics, American history, 
and the American way of cooking and taking care of babies. To 
learn Americanism the foreigner must see and feel America. And 
in order to bring this to pass, the teacher must be able, in a 
measure, to look through the alien’s eyes and get the aspect of 
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things American as viewed through that medium, to put himself 
inside the alien’s emotional complexes and sense the significance 
of phenomena as perceived through those channels. 

Take an example: The teacher, desiring to implant in a group 
of Italian pupils something of the American love for wild life 
in the hope of checking their enthusiasm for filling a game bag 
with robins, thrushes, and warblers, draws an idyllic picture of a 
young man and a young woman out for a walk in the woods, 
reveling in the bright colors and tuneful songs of their feathered 
friends. Suddenly he observes a peculiar expression passing over 
the faces of his hearers. He takes this to be a natural reaction 
against what they regard as extreme sentimentalism, and redoubles 
his efforts to make his picture vivid and realistic. He is pathetic- 
ally unaware that the sentiment back of that telltale expression 
is horror and disgust that the teacher should take for his illustra- 
tion such a completely immoral piece of conduct as an unchaper- 
oned walk in the woods on the part of a young woman with a 
young man as companion. Any distaste for the slaughter of useful 
and beautiful songbirds that the teacher might have succeeded 
in building up is completely engulfed in this greater scandal.’ 

Again, imagine the leader of an adult club of Hungarians try- 
ing to enlist the support of the members in a community effort 
to close up a particularly notorious dance hall that is flourishing 
in the neighborhood. The speaker has worked up his case with 
care, and presents a careful analysis of the situation, including 
a rigidly logical summary of the evils resultant upon such a situ- 
ation. He is conscious of making a very slight impression upon 
his hearers, but is quite unaware that his failure is due to his 
lack of understanding of the psychological make-up of his group. 
He does not know that in dealing with this particular people 
“the fundamental point of view that should be considered is this: 
the Hungarians are predominantly an emotional people. Irre- 
spective of the education or lack of education that characterizes 
their mental equipment, the fact remains that their incidental 
or conscious actions are first of all directed by emotions of imagin- 





1 Bruno Roselli, “The Italians,” Immigrant Backgrounds (John Wiley & Sons) 
pp. 114-115. 
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ative significance.”* A few minutes of vivid, emotional appeal 
would have produced ten times more ee than half an hour 
of labored reasoning. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
teacher, the club leader, the social worker, the personnel director, 
can have no assurance of what mental image is conjured up by 
his words in the minds of his hearers unless he knows something 
about the way those minds act. His efforts to present America 
in an attractive, appealing, winning light may produce effects of 
a diametrically opposite character. This insight into his hearers’ 
mental processes involves two things. First, a comprehension of 
the characteristic mental dispositions and inclinations, if such 
there be, that are traceable to the racial affiliations of the group in 
question. This is a somewhat debatable matter. It has never 
been conclusively demonstrated just how much of an individual’s 
mental equipment is due to his physical heredity, nor just how 
much of that which is physically hereditary may be assigned to 
true racial characteristics. Doubtless, there are many features 
that fall within this categorv, and to the extent that they can be 
isolated and understood they are of primary importance in setting 
up constructive contacts with a foreign group. With reference 
to the second point, there is much less doubt. It is plainly evident 
that a very large part of every one’s mental equipment is traceable 
to the social and cultural influences that have surrounded him 
from his infancy up, in other words, to his national background. 
Our mental reactions, as Walter Lippmann has so clearly pointed 
out, are largely governed by the pictures, or “stereotypes,” that 
crowd our mental storehouse. These pictures are to a very great 
extent the product of circumstances that are exclusively environ- 
mental. As a consequence, people think primarily in accordance 
with the sum total of their previous social experiences. If you 
would know how they think, or understand why they think thus, 
you must be cognizant of the dominant features of that cultural 
history. And if you would produce tangible results through the 
medium of their thinking, you must know how the ideas you 
present will be transmuted by the mirrors and prisms of this 
internal equipment. 





2 Joseph Remenyi, ‘“The Hungarians,” ibid, p. 71. 
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These principles obviously hold not only with reference to 
adults who have spent their childhood and youth in foreign lands, 
but also of boys and girls who have been born in the United States 
but whose home environment and atmosphere have been fixed for 
them by parents who themselves are old-world products. Indeed, 
in some ways the problem of the native-born child of immigrant 
parents is more acute and complicated than that of the adult 
foreigner himself, for they are subject to two conflicting authori- 
tative influences, the Americanizing influence of the school and 
the Europeanizing influence of the home. No wonder they are 
spiritually torn asunder, and tend, as is amply demonstrated, to 
become the most disorganized and lawless element in our popula- 
tion. To offset this as much as possible the teacher needs to know 
how to shade her message into the tone of the home setting, 
losing nothing of its essential meaning, but presenting it in such 
a way as to create the least possible antagonism. 

So there can be no doubt that in dealing with pupils of foreign 
origin, whether of the first or second generation, an indispensable 
prerequisite of success is a workable familiarity with the social 
history and background of the peoples from which they come. 














LIP SERVICE TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
STEPHEN G. RICH 


E DUCATIONAL sociology has attained a prestige sufficient to 
cause widespread lip service to it. This lip service is a prelude to 
leaving out all possible actual applications of the science. 

Consider, for example, any of several dozen new courses of 
study, syllabi, or “monographs” that have appeared within the 
past year. Almost without exception there is a prelude, consisting 
of a statement of aims. Sometimes these aims are copied verbatim 
from the famous National Education Association statement of 
“Seven Cardinal Principles” ; sometimes they attempt to be more 
detailed ; sometimes they are the result of a questionnaire among 
all or some of the schools that the course of study is designed to 
serve. As a rule these statements of aims are entirely unobjec- 
tionable from the sociologist’s viewpoint; rarely are they couched 
in the obsolete language of “transfer of training”; now and then 
they show decided insight into the legitimate purposes of any 
particular unit of school activity. 

And then comes the anticlimax. The aims are not applied in 
the making of the course at all. Material that is a favorite with 
the person heading the group that writes the course is kept in, 
regardless of its irrelevance to any and every aim stated. Material 
that is new is left out, regardless of its relevance to one or more 
of the aims stated. 

Thus, for example, the N. E. A.’s cardinal principle, “command 
of fundamental processes” is used as an excuse to drag back into 
courses in arithmetic artificial drill in excessive amounts on the 
purely mechanical operations, and to drag into the sixth- and 
seventh-grade operations with decimals that are fundamental only 
for the research physicist and the engineer. Lip service to the 
sociological side of preparing the pupil for progress has led to 
a reinstatement of the metric system in eighth-grade arithmetic, 
despite the fact that there is less evidence of any possible intro- 
duction of that system in this country in our own lifetime now 
than at any time in the past fifteen years. It will be evident to 
the sociologist that the sociological criteria were mentioned, for- 
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gotten, and then remembered as an excuse for doing an unwarrant- 
able piece of work. 

Such is the most common phase of lip service to educational 
sociology. 

Another common lip service is to parrot certain paragraphs in 
textbooks on education as to the social fitness of a child for a 
particular grade or curriculum, and then to classify children so 
as to suit the whims of the parents or the fads of the school admin- 
istrators. The sociological idea is used as an excuse for holding 
back a bright child, or advancing a huge, tall, heavy, dull one; 
it is used as an excuse for herding the incompetent high-school 
pupils into the commercial course, where they are taught: 

Typewriting (which few of them use) 

Shorthand (which most of them promptly forget) 

Bookkeeping (which few ever get a job in which to use) 

Commercial arithmetic (most of them only need to know 
how to add up a sales slip) 

Still another lip service rendered to educational sociology is 
to use garbled excerpts or misunderstood quotations from various 
articles as a convenient excuse to avoid working with mental tests 
or educational measurements. Educational sociologists are 
properly skeptical of the implications that psychologists have 
drawn from mental-test results; and they are equally properly 
skeptical as to the validity or relevance of many results of achieve- 
ment tests. These skepticisms are used as rationalizations for all 
sorts of reactionary practices, ranging all the way from strict 
adherence to old-style essay-type examinations to complete ap- 
proval of rigid regimentation and lock-step progress through the 
grades. 

Yes: We have lip service to educational sociology. Our science 
has acquired enough prestige to secure that recognition. 

We have the sociological fact that the young adolescents form 
a social group distinct from and almost antagonistic to the grade- 
school children ; we have the use of that as an excuse for organizing 
pseudo “junior high schools” that are neither junior nor high, 
but simply the seventh, eighth, and perhaps ninth school years 
housed together, receiving exactly the same old inadequate type 
of schooling that gave rise to the genuine junior high schools. We 
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have the sociologically determined and approved principle that 
health is a prime purpose of education; we have therefore courses 
of study and textbooks (even by educational sociologists) that are 
merely compendia of information about health, without a real 
effort to establish the health attitudes and practices. 

Lip service once more. 

Or is this merely the necessary first stage in the extension of 
the influence of educational sociology into actual school practice? 
If it is the latter, let us hail rather than bewail the situation. 
There are many who take this hopeful view; and the writer would 
like to join them. But, unfortunately, he cannot. He is con- 
vinced that the present situation of lip service is one that will 
delay greatly the application of educational sociology to school 
practice. The habit is now being formed among school people 
of thinking that the criteria of educational sociology are to be 
stated and then to be either neglected or used as rationalizations. 
With such an attitude prevalent, we shall have to wait for still 
another generation of school people before the actual application 
can be made. 

The criteria of educational sociology are now sufficiently definite 
to be usable by curriculum makers and textbook writers as definite 
controls as to what should or should not be included. To the 
credit of textbook authors, let it be said that several of them have 
had the courage to apply sociological criteria consistently and 
almost ruthlessly in the choice and arrangement of content. But 
curriculum makers have lagged far behind. 

It would, for example, be possible today for a group, or one 
individual if he combined in himself both the knowledge of socio- 
logy and that of physics necessary for the task, to make a course 
of study in physics which would entirely eliminate the huge mass 
of material, necessary only to “logical completeness” and in no 
way educative for nine out of every ten pupils, that clogs all 
high-school courses in physics. Such a group or person would 
take all items of physics that are taught, have recently been taught, 
or reasonably could be taught as high-school physics, and would 
apply to each the criteria in hand. Let us suppose he used the 
seven N. E. A. Cardinal Principles. Coming to “Lenz’s Law,” 
he would ask: 
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“Does this contribute to the command of a fundamental pro- 
cess?” “If so, to which one?’ ‘Does it contribute to health ?” 
“Does it contribute to vocation?” “If so, to which vocation and 
for which pupils?” “Does it contribute to worthy home member- 
ship?” “Does it contribute to desirable use of leisure time?” 
“Tf so, how?” . . . . and so on through the list. If the 
item definitely contributed towards any one of these, either 
directly, or as a key principle enabling the pupils to understand 
something that directly contributes, Lenz’s Law would be included. 
Otherwise, away withit . . . . itis illegitimate content for 
high-school physics. 

This would not be lip service: this would be genuine use of 
educational sociology. 





INQUIRY 
I 


The tendency to desire and formulate a code of “professional 
ethics” for teachers has been developing in recent years. As a 
rule it has been the administrators who have developed such codes ; 
and the codes have dealt with the duties of the classroom teachers 
towards their superior officers. Are such codes justifiable, and 
should they not apply also to the superior officers in their relation 
to the teachers? 


Effective prefessional or trade codes of ethics exist only where 
the particular calling has developed through either some sort of 
guild organization, where it has developed through a period of 
labor unionism, or where it is necessarily carried on within a 
close corporation embracing all practitioners in a locality. The 
medical profession illustrates the first type; the journeymen 
bricklayers the second; the stockbroker the third. Outside of 
groups with these antecedents, formulated codes of ethics for a 
calling serve merely to harass those with a social sense of fair 
dealing, without in any way binding a large number of less scru- 
pulous members of the calling. 

Education has not developed through any of these necessary 
social forms for effective ethics, and therefore it is probable that 
no code will be enforced by general consent. There exist no means 
by which unprofessional conduct can be made so disastrous for 
the culprit as to deter him from it. It is, therefore, largely 
a work of supererogation at present to develop any such code. 

An added difficulty and one that only the sociological point of 
view can expose, is that all professional codes in education are 
“handed down from above.” They are uniformly the product of 
administrators, and represent what the administrators find most 
desirable for members of their corps. Incidentally, such codes 
reflect the restrictions which the employing bodies put, through 
their administrators, upon the practitioners. A type case is the 
almost universal presence in such codes of an interdiction against 
“partisan activity.” Doubtless, if the practitioners made the 
code, it would state that “Whatever a teacher does outside of 
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school hours, so long as it does not interfere with her professional 
work or harm the school organization of which she is a member, 
must be allowed.” This is the standard which exists among 
medical men, lawyers, engineers, etc. 

If we are to have an adequate and enforced code of professional 
ethics for education, it must: 

(1) Be the product of a guild or labor-union organization of 
the profession. Any such organization is out of the question in 
America, though it exists in Great Britain. 

(2) Be the work of practitioners, not of administrators. 

(3) Be reciprocal: binding upon administrators as well as 
upon practitioners. Failing this, it will be but a slave code, to 
hold down the ambitious and forward-looking among the practi- 
tioners. 

Those former practitioners of education who have left the field 
for the commercial world, are unanimous in agreeing that the 
feeling of responsibility to treat subordinates justly is far more 
general in the business world than among educators. A definite 
spread of such a feeling, so that in all cases the educational admin- 
istrator will presume, unless evidence is to the contrary, the 
teacher is probably right in any matter, will accomplish more 
towards securing professional ethical practice among teachers than 
any amount of making of codes. The nonethica] teacher is such 
because she distrusts those in command. 

SrepHen G. Ricu 


II 


At the Boston meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology, the statement was made that education 
in health is essentially a problem for the physician and nurse, not 
for the teacher. Is this attitude a safe criterion in education? 

The statement under consideration is not only an unsafe guide 
in education, but it is contrary to fact, It infers that the physician 
and the nurse are to be classed as educators; and this the individ- 
uals themselves would not admit. While to some extent by virtue 
of their association with people, and particularly with children, 


some education is an inevitable outcome, they are not interested [ 


in education as such, nor has their training been in that field. 
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Health as a definite social asset has never been emphasized in 
the training of medical students. Even today the bulk of medical 
training is in terms of diagnosis and cure rather than prevention. 
Physicians are well aware that for them to emphasize the truths 
of preventive medicine the human race would by this means 
make slow progress in the promotion of health. They are equally 
certain that the time to develop habits and attitudes is in child- 
hood. 

The object of an individual medical examination is to determine 
the state of health; and that of examining a group of pupils is 
to note individual physical ailments, and the possible presence of 
communicable disease within the group. Cases requiring medical 
service are usually referred to the family physician. The activi- 
ties of the school nurse are often limited to first aid, advice as 
to the physical care of the child, and conditions of uncleanliness. 
While these activities are most essential to child welfare they can 
never be considered health education. Medical inspection has 
never been adequate and can never be adequate to do the whole 
work of education in health. Medical inspection being provided 
only at given times during a school year is entirely inadequate 
as a means of education. The teacher is capable of observing 
possible physical defects and unfavorable physical conditions to 
a far greater extent than has been her practice. Teachers should 
be encouraged and expected to examine for hearing, pediculosis, 
cleanliness, bad teeth, vision, adenoids and tonsils, skin infection, 
malnutrition, nervousness, and indications of communicable 
disease. All cases will of course be referred to the physician for 
diagnosis. Without specific knowledge as to individual needs, the 
teacher is not in a position to proceed intelligently in the process 
of health education. The teacher, being with the children daily, 
is expected to note individual needs and render immediate service 
by referring particular pupils to the attention of the physician or 
nurse who otherwise might overlook them entirely. 

Health is primarily a matter of education and essentially a 
school function, first, because the progress of the child depends 
directly upon his physical condition, and, secondly, because it 
depends on the observance of specific practices related to nutrition, 
exercise, sleep, recreation, cleanliness, and the like. These 
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practices in turn depend on specific habits, adequate knowledge, 
and appropriate attitudes of healthy living. The development of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will improve and control the 
behavior of the child is the purpose of the school and the function 
of education. 

One who is familiar with the schools and the educational process 
is well aware that health problems undertaken by the physician 
and nurse without the necessary follow-up work can never result 
in the development of adequate habits and practices. Experience 
has shown that if health education is to become a reality, it will 
result from the activities of the school and particularly those of 
the classroom. A survey of child habits and practices made by 
the teacher is the basis for health instruction and health activities. 

Health education must concern itself with (1) the instruction 
of parents and other adults in knowledge of healthy living; (2) 
the instruction of children in practices of healthy living; (3) 
organization of children for health activities; and (4) physical 
education in so far as it is related to health. Health education, 
then, is primarily the function and problem of the teacher, with 
such assistance as the physician and nurse may be permitted to 
render. 


III 


Are church schools desirable? 


By church schools we here mean schools covering the usual 
elementary or high-school curricula, but owned, operated, and 
staffed by a church organization. Such schools usually add to the 
usual curricula instruction in church doctrine, and often also 
in morals. Part-time (afternoon) schools such as Talmud Torahs, 
confirmation classes, etc., are excluded. 

(1) Instructional conditions. Provided the church schools 
maintain as effective instructional conditions and do as effective 
instruction as the public schools, no objection can be raised. The 
taking of half an hour or an hour a day for religious instruction 
may or may not mean a loss of instructional effectiveness in the 
usual curriculum. The general tendency to sacrifice lessons in 
the usual curricular units for extra religious instruction, or for 
religious exercises on church holidays and the like, undoubtedly 
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adds up to a total that requires a greater effectiveness or speed 
in instruction than public schools furnish. 


As a general rule, church schools incline to be less ready to 
take on improvements in curricula, methods, equipment, etc., than 
public schools. Church-school people are often a bit boastful of 
the economy with which their buildings are erected; this in many 
cases means that advantageous instructional equipment is omitted. 


(2) Hygiene. Church schools, as a rule, are more apt to insist 
upon old-fashioned “strict discipline” than are public schools. 
This means as a rule, a premium on immobility; hence muscular 
weariness among the pupils. Church school buildings as a rule 
are as well ventilated, as well sanitated, etc., as those of similar 
date built for public schools. Health education does not appear 
to be quite as well developed as in public schools; and certainly 
health inspection, school-nurse service, and the like, are less 
frequent in church schools than in public schools. 


(3) Isolation of group. Throughout all church schools there 
appears to be an entirely unconscious but inevitable tendency for 
the pupils to be inculeated with an attitude of despising the 
public-school children. The associations and friendships fermed 
in school are the same as those formed in church: hence there is 
apt to be a degree of isolation of the pupils from participation in 
the life of the community as a whole. This is accentuated by 
the fact that almost all church schools require payment of tuition 
and do not furnish books and supplies free. A degree of “economic 
snobbery” is thus produced. 


(4) Attitude towards a changing social order. The churches 
are essentially guardians of the “eternal verities.”” Accordingly, 
there is a general attitude of resistance to change through all 
church activities. Pupils brought up in such an attitude are 
thereby given a mental set which is likely to prejudice them 
against social changes, however desirable. It must be admitted 
that many public-school systems are equally illiberal. 


(5) Competence of staff. Except in Michigan, where teachers 
in any school, public, church, or private, must have the state 
certificates, church schools tend to have instructional staffs with 
somewhat less training. 
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To sum up: Sociologically, the church schools must be con- 
sidered somewhat less effective means of education than the public 
schools, and open to disapproval in isolating their pupils to some 
extent from the community as a whole. It is probable that most 
of the charges made against them by violent opponents are not 
true. 

Historically, the church school must be regarded as a survival 
from the era in American history previous to the development of 
public schools. It survives mainly among groups who have an 
intense loyalty to their church; and the proportion of its pupils 
who are of American parentage is negligible in most cases. It is 
probably an institution that will slowly die out unless attacks 
upon any particular church should strengthen the solidarity of 
that body. 


StrepHen G. Ricu 














RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of THe JOURNAL may be of the greatest possible serviee 

its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and where 

possible, descriptions—of all current research projects now in process in educational 


sociology and those of interest to educational sociology in kindred fields. Corres- 
pondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AT WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


An investigation is being made at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, under the direction of Professor O. Myking Mehus, 
department of education, in regard to the extent to which students 
are participating in extracurricular activities. Last fall a ques- 
tionnaire was filled out by the students. On this questionnaire 
they indicated what activities they were in, what offices they held, 
and gave an estimate of how much time they spent on each activity. 
At the end of the first semester the registrar will give the scholar- 
ship quotient of each student for the semester. The intelligence 
score rating and the physical examination record will also be tabu- 
lated. 

Tabulations are being made to show how many students in each 
class (divided according to sex) participate in no activity, one 
activity, two activities, ete.; how many students participate in 
each kind of activity, as athletics, fraternities, musical, religious, 
forensics, literary societies, ete. A special study will be made of 
all students who hold offices or are committee members, all students 
who earn money while attending college, all students in a particu- 
lar kind of activity, as athletics or fraternities, to determine the 
kind of students who are found in these groups from the stand- 
point of mental ability and scholarship. 


ResEarcu Provects at THE University oF BuFFALo 


Immigrant Adjustment 

A study of the cultural adjustment of the Polish immigrant 
group in Buffalo has been in progress at the University of Buffalo 
for the past eighteen months. The study has been made by Pro- 
fessor Niles Carpenter, in collaboration with Mr. Daniel E. Katz, 
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a graduate student at Syracuse University, with the assistance 
of a number of Polish-American teachers, students, and social 
workers. It has been financed by the Committee on Ethnic 
Factors in Community Life of Brown University, of which Mrs. 
B. B. Wessel is research director. The objective of the study 
has been the devising of a technique for measuring the attitudes 
and activities involved in the process of acculturation of a typical 
immigrant group. A preliminary study was made in 1926 (see 
Social Forces, September, 1927). A second study is being 
carried on at present. Throughout the study, an effort has been 
made to obtain objective, quantitative measurements, so as to 
avoid subjective coloring by the interviewer, and—except where 
the subjective enters into the data sought—by the interviewed. 
For example, the section of the questionnaire dealing with lan- 
guage adjustment contains a graded series of passages in English 
and Polish, which the person interviewed is requested to translate. 
Again, the section on knowledge of traditions contains a list of 
brief biographies of notable Americans and Poles, and accounts 
of Polish and American national holidays, each of which the 
person interviewed is asked to identify. The questionnaire covers 
about fifteen pages and takes an hour to complete. It is hard to 
estimate the success of this method at this stage. However, such 
findings as have been tabulated seem to arrange themselves into 
typical distribution curves. 


Studies of Family Disassociation in Random Sample Families 


For about three years, the department of sociology has been 
collecting case studies dealing with various types of family 
problems. These studies have been secured from students taking 
advanced courses in sociology and deal with families which these 
students know intimately through various primary group contacts. 
The problems presented run all the way from petty family squab- 
bles to complete family disorganization. It is felt that cases 
gathered from these sources are of peculiar value in that they are 
not drawn from court or social agency records, and, therefore, 
represent what might be called a random sampling of a typically 
urban community. That is to say, most family cases that are 
available for sociological study have been made available just 
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because they have been brought to a family welfare society, a 
clinic, a court, or some sort of agency dealing with a specialized 
type of maladjustment. Such cases are, therefore, not typical in 
that they are always associated with such type of maladjustment 
as is necessary to get them into the case records of some social 
agency. The case studies in the series being collected at the 
University of Buffalo compare unfavorably with the social agency 
records in that they are relatively incomplete and are not prepared 
by trained social workers. It is felt, however, that they make up 
for these defects in their greater representativeness. These studies 
are being collated and prepared for possible publication by Profes- 
sor Niles Carpenter and Miss Gwendolyn Doughton, graduate 
assistant in sociology. 
Project Studies in Urban Sociology 

Courses in urban sociology have been offered for the last two- 
years at the University of Buffalo and in a summer session at 
the University of Colorado. The assignments to students in these 
courses have included project studies of typical American urban 
communities with which the students have had some first-hand 
contact. Studies of the social and economic history of the students’ 
own “home towns” have proved particularly profitable. Some of 
them appear to represent genuine source material in American 
social history. Some of these reports are being embodied in the- 
forthcoming work on urban sociology by Professor Niles Carpen- 
ter, which is to be brought out during the current vear (Longmans.. 
Green and Company). 








READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Epitortat Note. This department is designed to be an open forum wherein 
fullexpression will be encouraged upon all questions within the field of THE JOURNAL. 


ProressionaL Eruics 1x Scuoots or Epucation 


It is customary in certain schools of various professions to 
offer courses in professional ethics. The usual course consists of 
lectures by an experienced member of the profession upon the 
code of ethics which has been adopied and upon other problems of 
professional relations. I am bold enough to say that these courses 
are not generally regarded as of great significance. They are 
sometimes very short and often crowded into an already overloaded 
curriculum. 

Yet I am convinced that a professional schoo] has the responsi- 
bility of giving systematic attention to some of the major aspects 
of professional relations. I therefore submit, at least as a basis 
for discussion, an outline of a method for a thorough consideration 
of the problems of professional ethics in schools of education. 

The objectives of such consideration, whether in a formal course 
or in any sort of a continuing discussion group, should obviously 
not be to secure adherence to any particular code or method of 
attaining control over professional relations. That seems to be 
the aim of many of the lectures which I have mentioned above. 
I would state the objectives altogether differently. They should 
be: (1) To consider the types of critical situations which men 
and women in the educational profession are encountering today; 
(2) To endeavor to discover the effective methods of defining those 
situations for the guidance of members of the profession; (3) to 
try to evaluate the techniques of social control which the educa- 
tional profession might use in order to improve professional rela- 
tions. In short, it should be a course or discussion group in the 
problems of social control, beginning with a fairly adequate 
description of the social situations which those in the profession 
find of most concern. Assuming that the group considering these 
matters contains a considerable number of persons who have 
taught, it is obvious that the enterprise should be one in which the 
students have a large part in assembling materials out of their 
experience. 





1 Discussion by Benson Y. Landis. 
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A systematic consideration of the matter may be divided roughly 
into three main parts: 

(1) The inventory of social situations which are of concern. 
Considerable time may be given to this. Those in the group should 
write descriptions of situations which they have encountered, 
involving such matters as conflicts between members of the profes- 
sion, the relations between educators and public agencies, etc. 
Some materials are available in print. Certainly the faculty and 
students in any school of education can gather considerable mater- 
ial here. This would be an assembly of cases, and after a few 
years a deposit of cases of considerable range would be made. 
These cases should be classified and fully discussed. 


(2) With a body of case material available, one could take up 
certain typical situations and consider how they should be defined. 
Individuals in the group may express their opinions as to what 
should be done, for example, in a conflict situation. No doubt 
there may result fairly clear statements of what the proper pro- 
cedure should be in many of the cases. Where there is disagree- 
ment as to what the procedure should be, it will be worth while 
at least to discuss the claims of the contending groups and fully 
record the deliberations. 


We may also try to learn from the experiences of the organiza- 
tions within the educational and even other professions. 


(a) We may assemble what evidence we can of the effectiveness 
of decisions of commissions of professional ethics in regard to 
particular cases. These decisions have become precedents in a 
few professions. 

(b) We may consider evidences of the effectiveness of the numer- 
ous codes of ethics which have been formulated by educational and 
other organizations. Why have codes been adopted? What hap- 
pens after they are adopted? In what sort of language have they 
been framed? Should codes be adopted? Should codes be 
statements of principles or should they be specific rules applying 
to particular situations ? 

(c) Should there be a combination of case studies and a code 


of ethics, as obtains within a few organizations within and without 
education ? 
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(3) What techniques of social control are necessary for the ob- 
servance and enforcement of approved definitions of situations / 
Here can be taken up such questions as the function of organization 
in getting control over group behavior ; what kinds of organizations 
are needed among educators (here the teachers’ union movement 
should receive full attention); what degree of control should 
organizations among educators strive for—should they put their 
emphasis only upon education to secure observance of approved 
procedures or should they develop judiciary and disciplinary 
agencies to enforce standards; what lessons can be learned from 
the experiences of other professions; are there possibilities in 
new ventures involving interprofessional efforts; if so, what might 
be attempted? This would be a search for satisfactory statements 
of the objectives of professionalism. It would lead into its limita- 
tions, diseases, advantages. This search would not be unlike that 
for the objectives of education, and just as difficult. 

In taking up these questions (and of course I do not pretend 
to have sketched everything that is of importance), we shall find 
plenty of resources for some and meager materials for others. 
In general, we may say that we shall draw whenever we can upon 
the history of education, upon the methodology and materials of 
sociology and social psychology, upon investigations of professional 
and other social ethics, upon the opinions of educators of long 
experience and of the students in the group, upon the experiences 
of organizations within education and other professions, upon 
the development of professionalism among educators in other 
countries. I believe that the approach which I outline is mainly 
one to the study of behavior of a group and that it is the oppor 
tunity of the educational sociologist to organize systematic con- 
siderations of professional ethics. I have consulted with some 
educators, however, and all but one have agreed with me on this 
point. The one who disagreed is prominently identified with 
nursing education and contends that nurses must work out their 
problems alone, without calling upon the sociologists. I, never- 
theless, contend that no profession should “go it alone” and that 
by participation in such a process as I have outlined, drawing 
upon the materials indicated, students in schools of education 
should acquire resources and equipment which would help them 
in their task of building the profession of education. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Plane Geometry, by Witt1am W. Srraper and Lawrence D. 
Ruoapes. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 
1927, xvi + 399 pages. 

Merit in a textbook in geometry, in the opinion of the reviewer, is determined 
by the nature of the introduction to demonstrative geometry, by the skill with 
which the pupil is instructed in methods of discovering and establishing facts, 
by the abundance of well-graded exercises, by the treatment of the great founda- 
tional or basal theorems of geometry, and by the provision for testing pupils’ 
achievement to do original thinking. 

The authors have given careful attention to the acquisition of the vocabulary, 
meanings, and skills which constitute preparation for demonstrative geometry. 
The large number of original exercises is perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the book. The authors’ treatment of tests appears to be somewhat loose, 
particularly with respect to diagnostic tests. 

A great many illustrations of geometric forms in architecture and industry 
have been included, some of which seem to have no bearing whatever on de- 
monstrative geometry (see pages 18, 33, 157, 186, 343). The format of the book 
is particularly good. 

J. ANDREW DrUSHEL 


High School Administration, by Hersert H. Foster. . New 
York and London: The Century Company, 1928, 665 pages 
Professor Foster has given us a comprehensive and satisfactory presentation 
of conventionally successful secondary-school administrative practices. The 
book opens with a discussion of ideals and aims and an explication of ten fund- 
amental principles of secondary-school administration. It then deals with the 
high-school principalship and the teaching staff, the pupils and their needs, the 
curriculum, and the school life. Finally, it goes very thoroughly into the problems 
of management, high-school finances, the keeping of records and reports, and 
the external relationships of the high school. Much attention is given to the 
problems of the small high school. 

The volume is adequately equipped with suggested problems for class dis- 
cussion, diagrams and charts, and specimens of school records and reports. The 
appendices include a valuable, fifty-three-page bibliography, an account of the 
Dalton Plan, and other helpful material. 

This book will not lead any young administrator into trouble; it will give him 
safe and concrete guidance. On the other hand, it will scarcely encourage him 
to pioneer, to adventure, to experiment. It may encourage him to invite his 
teachers to consider their problems and to offer their advice to him regarding 
educational and administrative matters. It suggests to him that parents should 
be encouraged to assist the school in getting more adequate accommodations. But 
it gives little consideration to the school as a community institution. It will 
scarcely inspire any vigorous policy of curriculum adjustment or of community 
coéperations in dealing with the educational problems of adolescents. In a 
word, it treats of secondary schools of today; it gives us little help in attaining 


better schools for tomorrow. 
Puitie W. L. Cox 
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Sutcide, by Rurn Suonte Cavan. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, xxvii + 359 pages. 


In the light of the conflicting opinion and theory that arose out of what the 
Newspapers a year ago were terming the “student suicide wave,” those who 
have to deal with the adolescent personality as teacher, adviser, or parent will 
find this volume of absorbing interest. Dr. Cavan, one-time research fellow at 
the University of Chicago, undertook the research published in this volume 
“because of an interest in human nature in the midst of perplexities.’’ The 
treatment is at once sympathetic and soberly scientific. 


Part I deals with suicide and social disorganization. Dr. Cavan notes that, 
with few exceptions, the suicide rate is mounting among all civilized peoples; 
and that this increase shows little correlation with climate, race, or religion. 
While in the United States the urban rate is somewhat higher than the rural 
rate, the rates of cities bear little relationship to their size, and in the East many 
rural districts have rates exceeding those of adjacent cities. A study of primitive 
peoples, with their very rigid social organization, reveals a negligible amount 
of suicide. A detailed study of Chicago demonstrates that within the city the 
suicide rate varies tremendously from community to community. In general 
the suicide rate is high in those communities of the inner city where life is mobile 
and social disorganization is prevalent—high suicide rates correlating with 
slum and lodging areas, family disorganization, poverty, pawn shops, murder, 
drug peddling, deaths from alcoholism, and vice. Suicide, the extreme of 
personal disorganization, correlates with the mobility and anonymity, pro- 
miscuity and conflicts of social codes and cultures which mark the areas within 
the city of extreme social disorganization. 

Part II deals with suicide and personal disorganization. Suicide is more than 
a social phenomenon, it is also a personal experience. When adjustments fail, 
there may occur a complete breakdown of morale, inability to satisfy dominant 
wishes, and consequent personal disorganization. In certain types of per- 
sonalities, notably those characterized by lack of objectivity, fixity of idea, 
mental conflict, and psychotic symptoms, personal disorganization may result 
in suicide. Dr. Cavan skillfully traces this process in the diaries of a number of 
suicides. The chapter on incipient suicides, those who in temporary crises wish 
for death, will be especially interesting to the adviser of the adolescent. While 
the symptoms of the suicidally inclined personality appear in childhood and 
adolescence, the statistics conclusively demonstrate that children and adolescents 
are definitely nonsuicidal. Student suicide waves, like crime waves, exist in 
the imagination of the press. A final chapter discusses the control of suicide. 
An excellent bibliography is appended. 

This volume is one of a series of studies of contemporary urban civilization 
financed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and directed by the 
committee on social research of the University of Chicago. Other notable 
volumes in the series are Burgess, The Urban Community; Thrasher, The Gang; 
Mowrer, Family Disorganization; and Gosnell, A Study of Non-Voting. 


Harvey W. ZorBAavuGH 
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Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, by J. E. Wattace Wauuim. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, xxii + 649 


pages. 

In his introduction, Dr. Cubberley has so admirably stated the purpose of 
the volume that he will bear quoting: 

“That there are thousands of children in our public schools today for whom 
the regular classroom procedure is but poorly adapted, and who are gaining but 
little from attendance at the school, every intelligent educator knows... . 
The compulsory education law has placed them in the school and holds them 
there, but their attendance is not productive of satisfactory results. What 
they need is, first, a careful scientific examination and diagnosis, that will locate 
defects interfering with proper school progress, the prescription of remedial 
treatment, and then specialized instruction in classes in which they can make 
what is, for them, satisfactory educational progress. . . . 

“It has been especially difficult tor the educator to handle these problem 
children, in part because he has lacked specialized classes, but largely because 
his behavior has not been such as to enable him to recognize their defects, or to 
indicate what is best to do for them once their defects are revealed... There 
is no hope, either, that with time we shall be able to include such training in his 
professional preparation. The knowledge called for is far too extensive and far 
too technical. Just as we have in turn added the special subject-matter 
teacher, the school nurse, the visiting teacher, the school health officer, and the 
school dentist to our educational staff, and all for the purpose of enabling the 
classroom teacher to make her instruction more effective, so shall we in time 
add specialists in the diagnosing of mental and developmental defects, and in the 
prescribing of remedial treatment and instruction for the problem child forced 
into our schools by the compulsory education law. 

“The new specialist will be called a clinical psychologist, and it is the work 
of this new educational and psychological expert that the present volume 
describes.”’ 

The school library will do well to put this work at the disposal of its psychologist 
and visiting teacher. It is the best single handbook on the procedure of the 
behavior clinic yet published. On the shelf beside it should go, however, certain 
volumes to supplement it. The twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education contains invaluable material on the significance of 
intelligence and intelligence tests. Healy & Bronner, A Manual of Mental 
Tests contains a description of materials, testing procedure, and norms for all 
the commonly employed clinical tests. The Psychological Bulletin, July, 1927, 
contains a complete bibliography of intelligence, educational, personality, and 
character tests. Slawson, The Delinquent Boy is the most reliable study of the 
relationship of intelligence to problem behavior. Healy, The Individual De- 
linquent is the classical work on the psychiatric aspects of the procedure of the 
behavior clinic. Burt, The Young Delinquent contains interesting comparative 
material from a London clinic. Healy, Case Studies of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, gives excellent examples of actual diagnosis and treatment, as does Sayles, 
Three Problem Children. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl deals with the relation- 
ship of the child’s social situation—family and community contacts, cultural 
conflicts, and the like—to problem behavior. Sayles, The Problem Child in 
School contains a quite typical set of case studies illustrating maladjustments 
in the school and the work of the visiting teacher. Reavis, Pupil Adjustment 
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gives examples of the adjustment of problem personalities to the secondary- 
school situation. These books will prove interesting to administrator and teacher 
as well as of practical use to the school psychologist. A number of them, notably 
Healy's Individual Delinquent, contain exhaustive bibliographies of the clinical 
literature. 

Harvey W. ZorBavucs 


The Golden Book, by Dovetas C. McMurrris, and other recent 
volumes from the press of Pascal Covici, Chicago. 


In the days when the reviewer was a student at the University of Chicago 
there was on West Randolph Street a book firm by the name of Covici-McGee. 
It was one of those places where you could browse away the hours unhurried by 
overcivil clerks, among rare and old books, first editions, and the dusty and 
dismembered remnants of old libraries. In the back rooms young journalists 
used to forgather for pipe and talk. Harry Hanson and Ben Hecht often held 
forth there. 

Evidently the old partnership has been dissolved. At all odds, the book 
review editor of this journal has from time to time received volumes from the 
Chicago press of Pascal Covici. Mr. Covici has passed from the vending of the 
books of others to the creation of books of hisown. He is no ordinary publisher, 
however. He goes in for bookmaking as an art rather than as a business, 
specializing on fine bindings, and sensuous types and papers. And the manuscripts 
he publishes are highly selected—recently discovered mss. by authors of past 
civilizations, essays on the history and art of printing and bookmaking, odd 
historical documents, first novels by his struggling friends of the Zola school, 
and errotica. 

There have just come to the reviewer’s desk two beautiful examples of the 
artistry of the press of Pascal Covici—The Golden Book, by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie; and the Secret History of Procopius, by Richard Atwater. 

In The Golden Book Douglas McMurtrie tells ‘‘the story of fine books and 
bookmaking, past and present.””’ Mr. McMurtrie, himself an eminent typo- 
graphic artist, is well qualified to tell this story. Among the fascinating chapters 
of this volume are those dealing with ancient forms of writing, paper and its 
forebears, books in manuscript, printing in the Far East, woodcuts and block 
books, the invention of printing, the development of typography, the Venetian 
masters, the first book in English, the Golden Age of typography, Plantin of 
Antwerp, master of Roman type design, the French eighteenth century, in the 
track of Columbus, the press comes to Massachusetts, William Morris a typo- 
graphical messiah, the processes of bookmaking, on type design, the title page, 
book illustration, the art of bookbinding, private presses, modern fine printing, 
and toward the golden book. The perusal of the story, crammed with historical 
fact and personal narrative, and beautifully illustrated throughout with examples 

of typography, illustration, decoration, and the like, is little less than exciting. 
The reviewer cannot imagine a person so dull as to be able to lay it down without 
a new enthusiasm for books and a new appreciation for bookmaking. It will 
give student and teacher alike a new sense of the romance of the tools they use; 
it will give the young apprentice to printing and bookbinding a new sense of 
the dignity of his art. 

The Secret History of Procopius is an English translation by Richard Atwater, 
sometime fellow in Greek at the University of Chicago, and volatile columnist of 
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the Chicago Evening Post. It is an intmate revelation oi the court of Justinian, 
of the colorful age when the Roman Empire in the hands of the Empress Theodora 
danced madly to its impending fall. It is more than a historical document, 
however—it is a modern example of fine bookmaking as described by Douglas 
MecMurtrie in The Golden Book. Indeed, it is designed, both as to typography 
and binding, by Mr. McMurtrie himself. The type was specially designed for 
the book, and is hand set, impressed upon Imperial Shidzuoka Vellum. It is an 
adventure to turn its pages. 
Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


School Inbrary Yearbook (Number One). Compiled by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the American Library Association. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1927, 156 pages. 


The first school library yearbook includes the chief work of the Education 
Committee of the American Library Association over a period of years. Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, of the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of 
Education at St. Paul, Minnesota, is chairman of the committee. 

The introductory pages of the new yearbook acquaint us with the A. L. A. 
school library objectives. It hasthree major divisions. Under Part 1 the country 
is divided into regions, each with a director tor the collection of important items 
of news from State supervisors of school libraries and State education committees. 
Part 2 presents one of the outstanding objectives of the committee and its sub- 
committees, minimum courses of instruction in the use of books and libraries for 
all types of schools and colleges. Part 3 is a directory of school librarians who 
are members of the A. L. A. 

It is planned hereafter to have the yearbook issued promptly so that the news 
of school library progress may be fresh. In the first yearbook the news ranges 
from many encouraging evidences of progress in certain regions to indications of a 
most limited development of the entire movement in others. Miss Nell Unger, 
reporting for the Eastern States, can cite much that is encouraging: 

In New York State the ruling requiring the employment of school 
librarians in all schools with an academic enrollment of more than 100 
has been put into operation. There are 414 school librarians devoting 
full or part time to library work who hold State certificates, and have 
had at least the minimum six weeks’ training.... New York City has 
taken a tremendous step in advance in requiring college graduation and 
library training for all future school librarians. 

The minimum courses of instruction in the use of books and libraries for all 
types of schools and colleges, prepared by subcommittees, occupy nearly two 
thirds of the first school library yearbook. Having served as a member of the 
staff of three large university libraries where freshmen are not required to receive 
instruction in the use of the library, and having observed numberless instances 
during the past six years of ignorance in the use of libraries not only among 
undergraduates but amongst graduate students and faculty members as well, 
the present reviewer naturally welcomes minimum courses of instruction which 
begin as early as the first and second grades. 

A selected bibliography of the entire history of school libraries should have 
been included in the first school library yearbook. Otherwise the present reviewer 
finds the book an encouraging addition to the literature of his profession. 
Jackson E. Towne 














NEWS AND NOTES 


“Attitudes Can be Measured” is the title of an article in the January (1928) 
issue of the American Journal of Sociology. At last the psychologist has recognized 
that there are other aspects of measurement, besides intelligence and achievement, 
which challenges his time and endeavor. Professor L. L. Thurstone of the 
University of Chicago, one of the leaders in the measurement movement, working 
with the staff of the Behavior Research Fund of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research of Chicago has undertaken the problem of setting up a scale for the 
measuring of the distribution of attitudes of a group of persons on a specified issue 
in the form of a frequency distribution. The scale is so constructed that two 
opinions are separated by a unit scale. Professor Thurstone holds rather tenta- 
tively that the expression of an opinion has in it or back of it the evolution of a 
situation which is an attitude. To the educational sociologist this new approach 
to measurement is applauded, for he looks upon attitudes, ideals, appreciations, 
as the most significant aspect of all learning. 


One of the outstanding contributions of the Boston meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence was the address of Governor McMullen of the State of 
Nebraska. For almost an hour the superintendents and their friends listened to 
this Western executive, who ‘“‘knows his lesson well,’’ on the urgent economic 
needs of the farmer and the iarmer’s child. It was a portrayal of what the Federal 
Government had done through legislation as the tariff for the manufacturer, 
land grants and subsidies to the railroads, and the National Bank Act and later 
the Federal Reserve Act for the banker, followed by a description of the farmer’s 
desperation and desire for similar treatment by the Government of the United 
States. The Governor got a very sympathetic response from the Department of 
Superintendence and many were heard to say that his address was worth the 
trip to Boston. 


The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has created a Committee on Elementary and 
Secondary Aeronauticai Education. This Committee is composed of seventy-five 
persons organized into two groups, a small, active, and executive group located 
in New York City and a much larger consultative and advisory group composed 
chiefly of superintendents of schools representing the various States, cities, and 
sections of the United States. 


The purpose of the Committee is to codperate with the public schools and 
with other organizationsinterested in promoting an intelligent and active interest 
among the boys and girls of the public schools of America in the subject of 
aeronautics. The Committee has no intention of encouraging the addition of 
another subject to an already overcrowded curriculum in the public schools. 
It is, in fact, opposed to any such movement, believing as it does that the im- 
portant objective which led to the creation of the Committee by the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund can be better and more effectively accomplished in a different 
way. In this respect, the Committee is in full accord with the wishes of President 
Harry Guggenheim, by whose action the Committee was appointed. 
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Mr. R. G. Sanford, county superintendent of Warren County for the past 
eight years, has been appointed to the county superintendency of Somerset 
County to succeed L. D. Deyo who has retired. Mr. Sanford is a graduate of 
Yale and holds a master’s degree from Teachers College. 

Mr. Harry W. Moore of High Bridge has been appointed county superintendent 
of Hunterdon County to succeed the late Mr. Jason Hoffman. Mr. Moore is a 
graduate of Lafayette with advanced work in Teachers College. 

Mr. Robert C. B. Parker of Belvidere will succeed Mr. Moore as supervising 
principal of High Bridge. Mr. Parker is working in the School of Education in 
New York University. 

The bureau of broadcasting of New York University is experimenting with a 
radio course in college philosophy. There are twelve short lectures in the course. 
Station WOR is codéperating in the experiment. In the first week 248 persons 
registered for the course, for which there are no fees. The students in the class 
range from Nova Scotia on the North to Florida on the South and Illinois on the 
West. The course is given by Dr. Herman Harrell Horne of the department 
of the history of education and the history of philosophy of the School of Edu- 
cation. 


The Fourth Annual Junior-High-School Conference under the auspices of 
the School of Education of New York University was held in the School of 
Commerce Building on Friday evening and Saturday morning, March 16 and 
17. The two general sessions were attended by from three to four hundred rep- 
resentatives of State and city departments of education of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 

The Friday evening general session at which Miss Grace Dunn, president of 
the New Jersey Junior High School Teachers Association, presided was addressed 
by Miss Mary A. 8S. Mugan, assistant superintendent of schools in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and by Jesse H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. At the Saturday morning session, Harrison H. Van Cott, 
supervisor of junior high schools in New York State, presided; the addresses 
were by Ross O. Runnels, principal of the Ricalton Junior High School of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, and R. G. Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 

The topics of the speakers at the general sessions, and the subjects of discus- 
sion of the round tables centered about the question of teacher and pupil guidance. 
At the Friday evening session, teacher coéperation was the subject of both 
speakers, and at the Saturday morning session two aspects of pupil guidance 
were presented. At the seventeen round-table discussions, various specific 
aspects of teacher improvement and pupil guidance were considered. 

Each general session was opened by a demonstration of junior-high-school 
orchestral music. On Friday evening the band from the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
Junior High School played a varied program; and on Saturday morning the 
music was supplied by the band from Junior High School No. 64, Manhattan. 

The attendance at the conference was larger than in any previous year, and 
there were many evidences of the growing interest in the teacher as an educational 
guide and counselor. The extent to which the pupil rather than the subject has 
become the center of attention among teachers and supervisors was very evident 
in the types of topics discussed. 
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